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PEDIGREE SERVICE 


very large part of the merit of any Thoroughbred is a matter of record. 

His performances and the performances of his ancestors, both as racers 

and as producers, are down in black and white. The more an owner knows 
of this record, the more completely he is able to judge an animal and to 
make use of its talents. Toward a fuller knowledge of this sort THE BLOOD- 


HORSE offers the services of its staff and its files, accumulated over a period 


of many years. 


Five-generation tabulated pedigree 
of any Thoroughbred. 


Five-generation tabulated pedigree, 
with summarized racing record, and 
producing records of first, second, 


third, fourth, and fifth dams. $5 


Racing record of any horse may be 
obtained separately, or in conjunc- 
tion with pedigree. The record can 
be ordered to include all races, or 
races in which horse has placed, or 
those which horse won. 10c a race 


Tabulated racing record of any 
horse, with brief notes on most im- 
portant races. $1 


As a special service for owners of 
THE BLOOD-HORSE Stallion Reg- 
ister and Mating Book, three forms 
of mare pedigrees are available, of 
which any one may be specified: 
(1) Five-generation pedigree, with 
blank for produce record on re- 


verse side, at $1; (2) five-genera- 
tion pedigree, with complete list of 
produce recorded on reverse side, 
at $2, or $3 if summarized racing 
record of each foal is included; (3) 
five-generation pedigree, list of 
foals by years, with brief remarks 
on foals, and with produce records 
of first, second, third, and fourth 
dams, at $5. This information is 
furnished on forms especially de- 
signed to be included in the loose 
leaf Stallion Register and Mating 
Book published by THE BLOOD- 
HORSE. 


For analysis of breeding record of 
any stallion, in any form desired, 
including printing of stallion cards, 
estimates of cost will be made on 
lowest basis possible. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE is equipped 
to compile and _ publish private 
catalogues according to specifica- 
tions. Estimates will be furnished 
without obligation, 
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Race Track Labor 


ACING is being caught up in the current of 

greater forces than its own and is being 
washed along with the rest of the floundering 
world. There was a time when the sport was 
small enough that it grew peacefully and more or 
less unnoticed by the busy world, except for those 
who came seeking escape from the everlasting 
urgencies of the world. Now it is itself a big 
business, collecting and distributing over half a 
billion dollars a year, affecting the lives and oc- 
cupations of many thousands of people, changing 
its onetime pastoral charm for mechanized effi- 
ciency, gradually replacing its sporting character- 
istics with business principles. 

The prevailing current in the non-totalitarian 
world just now is the upsurge of Labor. Not the 
labor which all of us perform as one of the blessed 
privileges of living, but Labor which is the func- 
tion of a restricted class whose skills or lack of 
skills are specially favored because their votes 
are sO numerous and so easily delivered. These 
are the people upon whom the rascals of Capital 
preyed so long and so profitably. The worms 
have now turned and themselves become preda- 
tory. While the thieveries of Capital are held in 
restraint by a righteous Government, the thiever- 
ies of Labor are officially sponsored in the interest 
of the next election. 

Since people must labor, and since those who 
labor keep their minds mostly upon their work 
rather than upon cosmic currents, the direction of 
the Labor movement is largely determined by key 
men with ulterior motives. Some of these key 
men are Communists and agents subsidized from 
abroad, as the cheapest weapons against a stupid 
democracy, and some are plain, old-fashioned 
American racketeers with hearts as black as 
Capital itself. The Government did pick off a 
few of the racketeers, after Westbrook Pegler had 
spent months screaming their infamies all over 
the country, but its heart wasn’t in the business, 
and it is now proceeding on the theory that Labor 
can do no wrong, unless Westbrook Pegler can 
prove it. 
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Number 25 


It may be suspected in some quarters that THE 
BLOooD-HORSE is going out of its way to comment 
on Labor and Government. But it isn’t. The 
problem is here before us, visible and tangible. 
The jockeys have already organized, and, while 
they disavow all notions of being a union, they 
nevertheless have the power to demand appease- 
ment whenever they wish. The grooms at several 
tracks have sought and obtained from the race 
tracks a special privilege of $10 (in some cases 
$5) for each winner handled. This is a modest 
demand, not specially significant in itself, but 
significant nevertheless because it represents a 
wedge which later may be driven deeper. Now 
the exercise boys are beginning to feel left out of 
things, because the jockeys and the grooms can 
make demands which the exercise boys cannot 
yet make; and all they need is organization. 

We suggest that the race tracks of America, 
the racing commissions, and other interested 
agencies attempt a solution of this problem be- 
fore it reaches the emergency and crisis stage. 
If it is neglected until the time when each de- 
cision must be made under pressure of actual de- 
mands, the tracks and the bodies which govern 
racing will probably find themselves already out- 
maneuvered, for obviously Labor is going to win 
its arguments in the courts. 

On American race tracks grooms have not been 
especially well provided for. Their salaries are 
necessarily low, because purses are low, and most 
tracks have spent a great deal more on extra win- 
dows for ticket sellers than in the improvement of 
living conditions for workers on the back stretch. 
A more enlightened policy in this regard is cer- 
tainly indicated. 

As far as we know there is no general senti- 
ment among grooms for a Labor organization. 
But that does not necessarily mean they will have 
none, for Labor is now a militant force, intent 
upon extending its conquests wherever possible, 
and wherever profitable. It has long since ceased 
to be benevolent and protective and has become 
simply the sheep’s clothing for predatory wolves. 
Until it has passed through this stage of its evo- 
lution let us hope that it can be kept out of racing. 


Advertising rates on application. Office: Radio 
Entered as second class matter June 30, 1928, at Post Office 
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By Joe H. Palmer 
The Three-Tailed Wonder 


TEP right up, ladies and gentlemen! They’re 
at it sgain in California. For the price of one 
newspaper you can see all the animals in action. 
See the jockeys pull their horses! See the only 
horses in the world that carry 17 gallons of cough 
syrup! See the three-tailed wonder, armed only 
with a subpoena, kill the dragon! See it while 
it’s here, for racing doesn’t last long in California! 
This observer doesn’t pretend to understand 
everything that’s going on in California. In the 
East, when a racing investigation is going on, it’s 
sometimes difficult to find out much about it be- 
cause of the extreme secrecy of the matter. In 
the current Coast uprising, it’s difficult to under- 
stand because so many people are talking at once. 
It’s a little like a three-ringed circus—while 
you're watching the lady on the white horse, you 
may miss the performing seals altogether. 


But it requires no particular penetration to see 
that the public, having been told last scandal that 
it couldn’t trust the jockeys, is now being told 
that it can’t trust the owners and trainers. Sev- 
eral horsemen have said plainly enough that they 
don’t trust the Horse Racing Board. Senator 
Metzger wants a $5,000 appropriation to investi- 
gate the Board, and Chairman Giesler wants an 
amendment to this, giving him $5,000 to investi- 
gate Senator Metzger. 

Some of the most prominent owners on the 
Coast have been summoned to a hearing, to make 
a Roman holiday for everybody. Among them, 
for instance, is Louis B. Mayer. Mr. Mayer en- 
tered the game recently, and what with other in- 
terests it is to be doubted if he has had time to 
become a really practical horseman. If you were 
to give Mr. Mayer one horse and one drug store, 
it is extremely unlikely that he could get the one 
into the other in such a way as to increase the 
horse’s rate of locomotion. But he must come and 
testify, anyway, and so must others whose chief 
offense, apparently, is being prominent enough 
for their names to make good copy. 

An investigation in California racing—and there 
have been enough in the last four or five years to 
give even an outsider a fair idea of them—re- 
minds this bystander a good deal of a fox hunt 
in the high style. The idea is not so much to 
catch the fox, as to look exceeding brave in a 
scarlet coat, and to dash about the countryside 
amidst much blowing of horns and great baying 
of hounds. Anyone who really wants a fox tries 
to let that clever animal know as little as possible 
about it, and sets traps privately in likely places. 

Californians must be the most tolerant and 
best-natured people anywhere. They will put up 
with more foolishness, longer, and have more fun 
out of it, than any other group of people. But it 
is a question how many racing scandals they will 
stand, even for three or four million a year. 

There has been one racing,administration in 
California—and only one—under which racing 
news appeared consistently in the sports section 
instead of on front pages. If there is not a return 
to this type of administration, it will be no great 
while until there is no racing news at all in Cal- 
ifornia papers. 
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REMINDERS 
Thursday ay Derby, Newmarket, Eng- 
June 19 and. 
1880: Inaugural meeting began 
Heed at Sheepshead Bay. 
Priday 


New Oaks, Newmarket, England. 
Polo Park opens. 


June 20 
7 The Head 


naa Tremont Stakes, Aque- 
uct. 
Sussex Handicap, Delaware Park. 
Betsy Ross Stakes, Suffolk 
Downs. : 
Inglewood Handicap, Hollywood 
k 


Saturday 
June 21 
7 The Head Park. 
Lincoln Fields closes; Lincoln 


Handicap. 
Dufferin Park closes. 
Sunday THE B.oop-Horse is the best ad- 
June 22 vertising medium for Saratoga 
8 The Neck yearlings. 
Arlington Park opens; Myrtle- 
8 The Neck wood Handicap. 
Tuesday 
June 24 1928: H. J. Macomber died. 
The Arms 
Gazelle Stakes, Aqueduct. 
Wednesday Indian River Steeplechase, Dela- 
June 25 ware Park. 
Oi The Arms Primer Stakes, Arlington Park. 
Hamilton opens. 
State Stakes, Delaware 
UO The Arms Park. 
Friday | Orders are being received now 
for Thoroughbred Sires and 


June 27 | 


ss The Breast Dams, 1940, at $17.50 a copy. 


Brooklyn Handicap, Great Amer- 
ican Stakes, Aqueduct. 
Polly Drummond Stakes, Dela- 
ware Park. 
Saturday Arlington Matron Handicap, Ar- 
June 28 lington Park. 
ss The Breast | Constitution Handicap, Suffolk 
Downs. 
Vanity Handicap, Hollywood 
Park. 
Lansdowne Park opens. 
July 1 


Wagment due ($125) on 1941 Futurity 
takes and Matron Stakes ($50). 


July 15 Payment due on 1942 Belmont Stakes 
gist closing $50, second closing 
July 17 Nominations close to Longacres Mile. 
August 1 Narragansett Park stakes close. 
Impressions 


HE New York State Racing Commission just 
loves to sit down with a pencil and a raft of 
figures, and to divide them into each other. This 
lays over a good many commissions, who just 
love to sit down. Last week’s results of dividing 
attendance into betting at Belmont Park, with a 
few flourishes, revealed that the average customer 
bet $59.77 a day, and $7.47 a race. 


In a letter to the New York Times last week a 
native protested about the way the customers 
were handled at the race tracks. So there goes 
another illusion. New Yorkers had always been 
pictured as people who could dash boldly across 
Forty-Second Street, and get into subway cars 
and things. And here the poor fellows are having 
trouble getting around race tracks. 


Sometime ago remarks were made here about 
the diversified and classical set of names that 
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Francis Patrick Dunne had found for the over- 
night races at Hollywood Park. Now comes a 
new set—the Alamahatamaha, the Torismond, the 
Oroonoko, and such. But the shameful fact is re- 
vealed that Mr. Dunne, far from reading his clas- 
sics in the original, has a “pony.” He has got hold 
of some Racing Calendars of 1773 and earlier, and 
is naming his races for horses which appear in 
them. Alamahatamaha, indeed! A horse can run 
six furlongs on a muddy track while that’s being 
straightened out. Somebody had better get him 
out of that library, before he finds Neurasthenip- 
ponskelesterizo or Cryptoconchoidphysostigmata. 


HUNTS RACING 
United Hunts 


FTER 24 years, racing returned to Piping 
Rock, when the United Hunts Racing Asso- 
ciation held its summer meeting there June 14, 
eight races making up the day’s card. The 
weather had cleared before the racing began, and 
a crowd of about 5,000 was out for the event. 
The principal race was the Piping Rock 
Steeplechase Handicap, at about two miles over 
brush. The winner was Harold E. Talbott’s 
Brother Jones (Petee-Wrack—Maridel, by *Dur- 
bar II), which took the lead two jumps from the 
finish and stretched his margin to 15 lengths in 
the final stages. Alvin Untermyer’s *Kellsboro, 
by Jackdaw of Rheims, was second, and Mrs. J. 
C. Clark’s *Little Cottage II, by Cottage, was 12 
more lengths away third. 


The first race was the Silks Steeplechase, over 
two miles of brush, and Rokeby Stable won this 
with the 11-year-old Meeting House, by Sun 
Charmer—-Polity, by *Toddington. *Roger O’Ca- 
han, by Prince Galahad, was second, and Louis 
E. Stoddard, Jr.’s *Milano II, by Apelle, was 
third, with four others unplaced. 

The Syosset, at 114 miles over hurdles, went to 
Mrs. Marion du Pont Scott’s Rouge Dragon, a 3- 
year-old gelding by Annapolis—*Pimento II, by 
Pommern. G. C. Tuke’s King Cob, by Dunboyne, 
was second, and J. H. Whitney’s North Sea, by 
*Royal Minstrel, was third. There were five other 
starters. 

The William B. Streett Memorial Steeplechase, 
having its first running in honor of the prominent 
trainer of jumpers, went to Firelight (Our Gen- 
eral—Candv Light, by *McGee), owned bv Mrs. 
Barclay K. Douglas, by whom the late Mr. Streett 
had been employed. Mrs. Douglas had recentiv 
purchased the winner from Louis Leith, of War- 
renton, Va. Charles D. Pierce’s *Carlaris geld- 
ing Frantz Wilhelm was second, with F. A. 
Clark’s *La Touche, by *La Brige, third. Three 
otners ran, including Torturer, coupled with *La 
Touche. 

G. H. (Pete) Bostwick, riding his own Arms 
of War (*Quatre Bras II—-Soldier’s Dance, by 
Man o’ War). won the Bowman, a 1%4-mile hurdle 
event. Joe W. Brown, whose Minnelusa won the 
IKXent Handicap at Delaware Park the same day, 
owned the second horse, *Brown Prince III, by 
Campanazo, and Sanford Stud Farm's *L’Odeon, 
by Mont Bernina, was third. 

A 114,-mile race on the flat, over turf, was won 
by Richard K. Mellon's *Dispenser, 5-year-old 
gelding by Manna—Lady Juror, by Son-in-Law. 
J. H. Whitney’s Torch Song, by *Royal Minstrel, 
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was second, and Brookmeade Stable’s Romanov, 
by *Ksar, was third, in a field of seven. 

Two six-furlong flat races closed the card, be- 
ing two divisions of the Cocktail Party Sweep- 
stakes. The first division went to William Wood- 
wsrd's *Bolivar, 3-year-old colt by Bosworth— 
Ray Agnes, by *Sir Gallahad III. Mr. Stod- 
daid’s Deserter, by Man o’ War, was second, an? 
Mr. Whitney’s Sweetie Pie was third. 

The Whitney silks, after being placed three 
times during the early races, each time carried 
by sons of *Royal Minstrel, were first in the clos- 
ing race, second division of the Sweepstakes. 
The winner was The McLain (*Royal Minstrel— 
Free and Easy, by *Chicle), and Seafight, by An- 
napolis, was second. The winner’s stablemate, 
Trade, was third, this being yet another son of 
*Royal Minstrel. Thus Mr. Whitney had five 
starters by *Royal Minstrel, got a win, a second, 
and three thirds with them. 


BOOKS 


Racing in Jamaica 


ROM the publishers, the Anglo-Jamaican 

Bloodstock Agency, Jamaica, British West 
Indies, THE BLoop-HORSE has received Volume 
III of The Racing Year in Jamaica, covering the 
year 1940. The race tracks of the island, prin- 
cipally Knutsford Park, distributed a total of 
£15,236 in stakes and purses last year, the lowest 
figure since 1933, a falling off principally at- 
tributable to the war. 

The book includes all the races run in 1940, 
together with indexes, statistics, accounts of the 
classic races, the horses which make up Jamaica’s 
Thoroughbred nurseries, etc. A few mares from 
the United States are imported to Jamaica, but 
for the most part the breeding stock comes from 
England, and virtually all the leading horses have 
English pedigrees. The most important winner 
of the year was Knighted, a colt by the English 
importation Burton Beck, by Son-in-Law, but the 
next two on the list of leading money winners, 
Avenger and Bold Adventure, are both colts by 
Scatter, a Hurry On horse imported from Eng- 
land, and these two earned enough to give Scatter 
the top place on the sire list. 

*Fanar, now owned by Mrs. Dora V. Kellogg 
and standing at Keystone Farm in New Jersey, is 
the sire of two winners, Eddystone and Richmond, 
each credited with one win during the year. 
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National Association 


Organization of the National Horse Carriers 
Association was announced last week, with J. R. 
Gillis, of Lexington, president, and H. C. Kelting, 
of Louisvi:le, secretary. Transporters of horses 
for racing or show are subject to regulation by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the 
new organization is formed largely to stabilize 
the industry, and to obtain uniform state regula- 
tions, in order that delays at various state bor- 
ders may be eliminated. A system of insurance to 
protect owners is also to be worked out, and the 
association offers to supply information to owners 
with regard to all transportation problems. The 
organization has its offices at Room 105, Board 
of Trade Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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PONITS 


By J. A. Estes 


Improving the Breed 


LEM McCARTHY, in his syndicated column 

published Monday, June 9, addressed himself 
to the problem of improving the breed of the race 
horse. A critic, he said, insists that “American 
racing must have more good horses,”’ but offered 
no suggestions how to get them. Clem reasoned 
that breeders are doing the best they can, leaving 
no stone unturned. “They study... intelligently 

. blood-lines, physical types, inherent faults, 
grasses and foods, water and care.” 


Clem's suggestion: ‘‘More skilful trainers, more 
‘waiting’ instructions to jockeys, intelligently car- 
ried out, will tend to preserve the legs and stam- 
ina of a higher percentage of Thoroughbreds that 
were cut out for good horses. Cynical criticism 
will not help at all.” 


“Racing a horse over his head persistently,” 
Clem explains, “is pretty apt to result in his losing 
heart, a lowering of his vitality. Asking a horse 
to do what nature did not intend he should, and 
repeatedly asking it, is bound to reduce his stam- 
ina, endurance, courage, even to bring about a 
premature breaking down.”’ So trainers ought to 
know their business better than they do, so as to 
preserve what good horses we do have. 

I ask Clem’s leave to say a word on the subject, 
the same word I have been saying for some time. 

There are four substantial barriers to the im- 
provement of the Thoroughbred breed in the 
United States: (1) the extreme prevalence of 
claiming races, (2) the lack of distance racing, 

(3) the lack of adequate racing for fillies, and 
(4) the blind refusal of breeders as a group to 
rid themselves of their least successful stock. 
(Clem’s suggestions, I take it, are aimed toward 
the preservation of such stock as we are now 
sending to the race tracks, rather than toward 
an increase in the average quality of stock bred. ) 

These four items are, if we look at them close- 
ly, one item. They are all manifestations of what 
might just as well be called the national attitude 
toward racing and breeding, the assumption that 
quantity is more important than quality. 

With American race tracks the first considera- 
tion is that there must be eight well filled races 
on every day’s program. The easiest races to 
fill are claiming races at distances from six fur- 
longs to 8', furlongs. The best tracks run two 
or three non-claiming races a day. The moderate 
tracks run one stakes race a week and possibly 
half a dozen non-claiming races a week. Now, 
claiming races do not improve the breed, and 
there is no way possible to improve the breed in 
America as long as we have such a dispropor- 
tionate number of races for mediocre performers. 
Even when we breed top sires to good mares we 
produce a high percentage of selling platers; 
when we breed fair sires to mediocre mares, we 
produce selling platers or worse almost exclusive- 
ly. By spending so much to support cheap horses 
we discourage the production of good horses and 
the owner who wants good horses. 

The story of distance racing is almost the same. 
Sprints are easier to fill, so we have short-distance 
races almost exclusively. Neither the race tracks 
nor the breeders are conscious of the fact that 
the breed tends always toward shorter distances. 
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They ignore the necessity for race-course tests of 
stamina as the only means of revealing the indi- 
viduals which are able to produce horses with 
stamina. A horse with the genetic characteristics 
of Son-in-Law would have been an unqualified 
failure in the United States, but in England Son- 
in-Law was an outstanding success, and his blood 
is now one of the most important factors in Eng- 
lish pedigrees. Mixed with such favored strains 
as Blandford and Phalaris, which were passing 
through the inevitable transition from stamina 
to speed, it has served to keep the balance be- 
tween those two indispensable factors. In the 
United States we produce no stamina of our own, 
but import it; and if anyone doubts this generali- 
zation, let him study the pedigrees of our top 
horses in any year and note how shamefully in- 
adequate the American-bred strains have been, 
how steadily we have depended upon foreign 
blood to bolster the structure we have built from 
the flimsy material of sprint racing. 

The third point, the matter of the deficiency in 
filly races, is less important than the others only 
because it affects only half of the horse popula- 
tion. The racing of each generation of Thorough- 
breds ought to supply the breeder with his best 
clues for choosing the breeding material which 
will produce the next generation, and this applies 
to mares as well as to stallions. As far as I am 
concerned, this generalization has proceeded be- 
yond the stage of controversy, though there are 
still many willing to deny even when they cannot 
confute. The best race mares of one generation 
will be the best producers of the next generation 
with more uniformity than can be found any- 
where else in this hazardous business of breeding 
race horses. Further, it appears to me (though 
I cannot demonstrate it so conclusively) that fil- 
lies and mares reveal their racing class more 
truly in distance racing than in sprints. But our 
American racing, by its insane allegiance to 
claiming conditions and short distances, and by 
its refusal to provide special opportunities for 
fillies, attempts to bury the evidence of their 
breeding potentialities more consistently than in 
any other country I know of. 


In the preparation of an article for THE BLoop- 
HORSE’S silver anniversary edition to be published 
in August, I have been going over some of the 
old racing records. Repeatedly I find among the 
stakes contenders of the ‘twenties and earlier the 
names of mares which are now distinguished as 
the dams of high-class horses, but which the pres- 
ent generation of breeders, in its cock-eyed fash- 
ion, judges to have been good producers because 
they were ‘well bred.’’ In the records of those 
bygone stakes races are the names of such mares 
as Fairy Wand, dam of Genie and Epithet; Rosie 
O’Grady, dam of Erin, stakes-winning dam of 
Bold Irishman; Ormonda, dam of Brevity and Os- 
mand and grandam of Whirlaway, King Cole, and 
Reaping Reward; Milkmaid, dam of Milkman; 
Vexatious, dam of Diavolo, etc.; Cleopatra, dam 
of Pompey, Laughing Queen, and Caesarion; Miss 
Jemima, dam of Far Star; Ethel Gray, dam of 
Gallant Knight and Gallant Mac; Panoply, dam 
of Annapolis, Ladder, and Parade Girl; Prudery, 
dam of Victorian, Whiskery, and Halcyon; Nancy 
Lee, dam of General Lee; *Flambette, dam and 
grandam of an utterly remarkable brood; Polly 
Ann, dam of Polydor; Jeanne Bowdre, dam of 
Jean Valjean, Jean Lafitte, and Grand Slam; 
Dream of Allah, dam of Time Maker and Islam; 
Emotion, dam of High Strung; Bonus, dam of 
Twenty Grand and Alms; Possible, dam of Bold 
Venture; Nellie Morse, dam of Nellie Flag and 
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Count Morse; Swinging, dam of Equipoise; Kippy, 
dam of Sortie, etc.; and so on ad infinitum. 

The evidences, by example and by statistics, of 
the value of racing class in the broodmare are 
overwhelming, but the American Turf has done 
its best to cover up those evidences, to close its 
eyes to such evidences as do come to light, and to 
persuade itself that a “good pedigree,” a phrase 
as devoid of substance as the tail of a comet, is 
the best clue to a broodmare’s worth. . . . So 
here also is a barrier to the improvement of the 
breed, based partly upon the practices of the race 
course and partly, though no less solidly, upon the 
vanity of breeders, whom no amount of evidence 
and no accumulation of failure can sway from 
their self-comforting belief that they can choose 
a good mare from a good pedigree. 

The fourth and last of these barriers to the im- 
provement of the breed is the fact that breeders, 
even when they have the necessary evidences be- 
fore them, do not make it a practice to cull out 
their worst breeding material and remove it from 
the breed. The United States has virtually no 
export market for Thoroughbreds, and breeders 
as a class have never busied themselves to find 
adequate non-Thoroughbred markets for their 
less promising breeding material. Each individ- 
ual breeder has, of course, his own standards for 
culling his herd; but almost invariably he simply 
turns his culls over to someone whose standards 
are lower than his own, so that the foals of his 
worst stock return to the market and the tracks 
in competition with the foals of those he retains. 
And the race tracks do everything they can to 
make it attractive for the breeder of cheap stock 
by putting the emphasis of their racing programs 
upon cheap stock. 

Thus the circle is closed against the improve- 
ment of the breed, and, without being in the least 
cynical, I submit that the improvement of the 
breed in the United States.is an impossibility and 
will remain such as long as our race tracks hold 
to their present standards. 

The maxim popularized among horsemen by 
John E. Madden, that no complaint ought to be 
made unless accompanied by a remedy, has sunk 
in rather deeply, and one who holds forth against 
conditions as they are is likely to be censured 
unless he is willing to go on record as to what 
ought to be done about it. Like most other 
maxims and boiled-down bits of wisdom, this one 
has been boiled down a little too much. I refuse 
to believe that anyone ought to be barred from a 
discussion because he has no happy solution to 
provide. There are some problems whose solu- 
tions are not going to be happy; there are some 
problems which are not going to be solved at all. 

Whether this problem can be solved, whether 
there is a remedy, I don’t know. But I maintain 
that the first step toward its solution is a recog- 
nition of the true problem and an appraisal of its 
foundation. There is no point to suggesting a 
remedy such as the abolition or curtailment of 
claiming races, for instance, when there are 
fundamental conditions which make a necessity 
of claiming races. One must go down deep enough 
to change those fundamental conditions. And it 
requires no great amount of frankness for me to 
confess that I am not such a wizard that I can 
explain to the average American racing secretary 
how he is to avoid claiming races, as long as he 
works with his winners’-book illuminated by the 
glow of the totalizator lights and his hand guided 
always by the management's urge for profits. 

It is not going to be admitted here, however, 
that the difficulties are insuperable. There is one 
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chance, and that one chance is in the hands of 
enlightened individuals who are willing to see the 
problem whole and who have the courage to break 
the circle of mediocrity and deliberately to set 
about the improvement of the breed. There are 
race track managements in this country with the 
intelligence to see the problem whole, and some 
of them have the courage to attempt a construc- 
tive program. They must operate at first within 
narrow limits, but if they are stubborn enough 
they may finally draw other tracks into the effort, 
and if as many as eight or ten of our more prom- 
inent tracks should cooperate on a comprehensive, 
sustained program of racing specially designed 
for the improvement of the breed, as is the case in 
England, then there would be improvement. 


It is a challenge to the executives of American 
race tracks, for without them nothing can be ac- 
complished toward the improvement of the Thor- 
oughbred. But let no one suppose that it makes 
the problem easy of solution to say that the re- 
sponsibility lies here. For the executives them- 
selves are so hemmed about by necessity and by 
custom that not one of them can move freely, 
though he understand ever so well. The man who 
leads the march in the direction of improvement 
of the breed must have a singularly enlightened 
understanding, a singularly stubborn tenacity, 
and fair financial weather. 


Is It Worth the Trouble? 


T is a little late to come to this phase of the 

discussion, but the question will be in the mind 
of nearly everyone whose attention may have 
come thus far: What good would it do to im- 
prove the breed ? 

What good, indeed, would it do? In each crop 
of foals there would still be only one Kentucky 
Derby winner. Between the best horse and the 
next best horse there would still be the same 
average difference of class. There would still be 
approximately the same amount of money to be 
competed for, the same proportion of winners, 
the same proportion of stakes winners. When he 
comes upon such considerations as these the sen- 
sible breeder naturally pauses to wonder what 
possible good would come of a general improve- 
ment. 

There is an answer to the question, but it is not 
of a very compelling nature, that is, it does not 
touch the average breeder so intimately (that is 
to say, in his pocketbook) that it will rouse him 
to action in behalf of his own interests. And in 
this lack of a compelling motive lies that barrier 
to improvement. 

Improving the breed would have one major 
effect on racing as a domestic enterprise. It 
would provide a greater variety in our racing pro- 
grams, a better show and a greater attraction to 
the public. The impresarios of American race 
tracks have chosen to do without the services of 
stayers, an absurd choice from the showman’s 
point of view. If we had a gelding like Ex- 
terminator on our tracks today he would be a 
greater attraction than Whirlaway. If we had an 
old faithful campaigner like England’s Brown 
Jack of a few seasons ago, he would be more 
loved and more followed after than any speedster 
now on the point of breaking down. If we had 
mares like Imp and Firenzi and Miss Woodford, 
they would be the equivalent in drawing power 
of our top handicappers. We could still have 
such attractions if we wanted them badly enough. 
But it has been demonstrated that we can get 
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along without them—and that is all the race 
tracks need to know. 


There is one other reason for improving the 
breed. The country with the best horses can run 
a profitable export business. ... But there is no 
point to consuming time and space on such a dis- 
cussion here. The United States imports Thor- 
oughbreds from England, Ireland, South America, 
Australia, New Zealand, France, Germany, the 
British West Indies. If the stock raised from 
breeding such importations is good we wouldn't 
sell it to anybody; if it is not good, no one will 
have it. We don’t want an export market, and 
there’s an end to it, no matter how much good it 
would do. Even if we did want an export market, 
we couldn’t have it. 


I still believe the American breeder would like 
to see the breed improved, at least to the point 
where our home-bred stock would not have to be 
propped in every generation by fresh importa- 
tions. We are so proud of our three so-called 
American male lines, Fair Play, Domino, and Ben 
Brush, that it is easy to imagine how much 
prouder we would be if we had been able to main- 
tain them with a little less help from England. 
A few years ago we were proud of our surviving 
American female families, but there aren’t enough 
of them left now to be proud of. It would be a 
matter for national pride, I should think, if we 
were able to turn out once more a champion whose 
ancestors for three generations had all been bred 
in the United States. 


Notes on English Winners 


FEW notes on the pedigrees of recent win- 
ners in England will be of interest to Ameri- 
can breeders. 

At Newmarket on May 14 and 15 there were 
two very good programs, considering wartime 
conditions. On the first day the first two races 
were won by the get of *Easton, which stands 
now at F. Wallis Armstrong’s Meadowview Farm, 
Moorestown, N. J. The Pampisford Plate, £167, 
for 2-year-old fillies, at five furlongs, was won, 
under 130 pounds, by an unnamed filly by *Easton 
—Bulolo, by Noble Star, her third victory in suc- 
cession. The Duxford Plate, £167, for 3-year-olds, 
one mile, went to Easy Chair, a colt by *Easton 
—Aryan, by Buchan, trained by Capt. Cecil Boyd- 
Rochfort. 

In the third race, the Meldreth Handicap of 
£206, 1%, miles and 150 yards, John Hay Whit- 
ney’s Betel Nut, by Singapore out of the Ameri- 
can-bred mare Acorn, was beaten a neck by 
Longriggan, a gelding by Prince Galahad. 

The important Newmarket Stakes, for 3-year- 
olds, 114 miles, was won by J. V. Rank’s Orthodox, 
a bay colt by Hyperion—Queen Christina, by 
Buchan, with Sunny Island second, Starwort 
third. The six-furlong Lavenham Handicap, £167, 
was won by Malmsey, a 7-year-old gelding by 
Ethnarch. 

The Spring Two-Year-Old Stakes, £274 and 
four shillings to the winner, went to A. E. All- 
natt’s Shah Rookh, one of the colts purchased 
last year from the Aga Khan. Shah Rookh is a 
bay colt by *Bahram, now at Sagamore Farm in 
Maryland, out of Farmood, by Phalaris, second 
dam Eagle Snipe, by White Eagle. Farmood is 
the dam of *Firozepore, which is now at Walter 
T. Wells’ Rancho Oro-Primero in California, and 
Eagle Snipe is a half-sister to the dam of Ameri- 
can Flag. 

On the second day the results were of less im- 
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mediate interest in America, but the first race, a 
handicap of £119, was won by Firle, 3-year-old 
filly by Noble Star out of Versicle, a stakes-win- 
ning English-bred daughter of *Sickle, and the 
114-mile Payne Stakes fell to the Aga Khan's 
Winterhalter, 4-year-old colt by Gainsborough 
out of Perce Neige, dam of the Oaks winner and 
noted producer Rose of England and of Robert C. 
Winmill’s stallion *Floral King, standing at 
Clovelly Farms, Warrenton, Va. 


Pedigree Pete 


HERE isn't anything terrible in making a mis- 

take about the breeding of a race horse, and 
ordinarily it isn’t worth the trouble or the space 
it takes to call attention to an error. But once in 
a while a mistake sounds so impressive that it 
gets into scrapbooks and memories and is re- 
peated indefinitely. An instance of a yarn of this 
sort is a paragraph published recently in Daily 
Racing Form: 


ELMONT, N. Y., May 30.—Pedigree Pete calis 
attention to the fact that not only is Level Bes 
Equipoise from a Man o’ War mare, } er pa 
nal grandam is the stakes winner Swinging, whil 
her maternal grandam, Friar’s Carse, is one of six 
consecutive generations of stake-winning mares 
the distaff side of her pedigree, which extends bacx 
to old Dixie. Dixie founded Maj. Barak T 


fortunes after the Civil War and it is for that mare 
Dixiana is named. 


Pedigree Pete’s memory or his reference works 
need amending. Swinging was not a stakes win- 
ner, though there was no question as to her class. 
She ran second to stablemates on a few occasions 
in stakes races, and in 26 starts won 12 races, 
was six times second and four times third. Speed 
Boat, the dam of Level Best, and Friar’s Carse, 
dam of Speed Boat, were stakes winners. The 
third dam, Problem, by Superman, did not race. 
The fourth dam, Query, by *Voter, did not race. 
The fifth dam, Quesal, by Himyar, won the 
Patchogue Handicap. The sixth dam, Queen Ban, 
was a very good stakes winner. The seventh 
dam, War Reel, by War Dance, did not win. The 
eighth dam, Dixie, was a 2-year-old the year the 
Civil War began and did not race, but was the 
dam of Herzog, a top-class colt by Vandal. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charles Town, Wheeling 


HE tracks at Charles Town and Wheeling are 
far enough apart that they involve no conflict 
in patrons, and the sort of horses which perform 
there are plentiful enough, so that both tracks 
are now running at once. Charles Town has a 
$500 purse minimum, and on June 14 offered a 
$1,000 feature race for 3-year-olds and up at 1!2 
miles. The winner was Arthur Hullcoat’s The 
Fop, a 4-year-old colt by Vain Bachelor. 
Compared with Wheeling Downs, the Charles 
Town meeting is rich and fashionable. Wheeling 
purses observe the $300 minimum, and observe it 
pretty scrupulously, and since distribution is not 
much more than $2,500 daily it should be a 
bonanza for its operators. A $400 purse was the 
best event on June 14, the winner being Mrs. A. 
Brown's Statement, by Runantell. 
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Mr. Giesler Makes 
Speech 


OLLYWOOD, Calif.—-On Friday, June 6, re- 

porters from southern California papers cov- 
ering the Hollywood Park meeting heard sensa- 
tional rumors from their private Gestapos, con- 
sisting of stableboys, trainers, racing’s ear-to-the- 
ground hangers-on. The reports were too hot to 
handle. They were all to the same general effect, 
though varying in detail. They all said that a 
large number of positive urinalysis tests had 
come back within the past few days. They all 
said that such stables as those of William Leavitt 
Brann, Louis B. Mayer, Harry Warner, Ed Janss 
were involved. Some private “operatives” of the 
press had it that 11 horses had been doped. Some 
had the number as high as 20. Some said the 
stimulant found was caffeine. Others had it that 
benzedrine, famed as a sure-cure for alcoholic 
hang-overs and easily procured, had been used. 
Reports were too persistent and too widespread 
to be regarded as entirely without foundation. 
Race track officials and California Horse Racing 
Board attaches had nothing to say. Because of 
the prominence of the men involved, the stubborn 
silence of officials, the reporters agreed not to 
mention the story in print, libel laws being what 
they are. Certainly such stories, true or false, 
could hardly heip the racing business that sup- 
ported the writers. . 

One southern California gossip columnist hinted 
at the matter in a one-sentence, Winchellesque 
item. A few days later, a northern California 
paper, the managing editor of which is contra- 
dictorily a heavy bettor on the horses and a bitter 
enemy of racing, blew the top off the story. 
Southern California papers, in self-defense, had 
to follow up with rumor stories of their own that 
were fairly accurate, as it turned out, in most of 
their major facts. A week later by Friday, the 
thirteenth, an unlucky day indeed for Hollywood 
Park and California racing, trainers were being 
interviewed behind locked doors by the Racing 
Board. Mr. Brann, pillar of The Jockey Club 
and the Maryland Jockey Club, owner of *Chal- 
lenger II and Challedon, was saying if a horse 
of his had been doped he would resign from 
both famed Turf organizations, would willingly 
spend $100,000 to find the real culprits since 
he knew his trainer, L. T. Whitehill, was in- 
nocent. He was advised against both actions, 
however, by an attorney, made no further com- 
ment. Mr. Mayer, recent importer of *Beau 
Pere, a dominant factor in California racing, 
movie executive, highest salaried man on earth, 
was just as convinced his trainer, young, re- 
spected Graceton Philpot, was innocent. Mr. 
Mayer, hopping mad, was reported to have ac- 
costed Chairman Jerry Giesler of the Racing 
Board and demanded that he buy out the ex- 
tensive Mayer Thoroughbred holdings for what- 
ever he could pay. 

Premature leakage of the story made Jerry 
Giesler’s red hair redder. He called an open 
meeting of the Board for 11 o'clock in the morn- 
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ing at Hollywood Park on Saturday, June 14. In 
an open section of the mezzanine, near a lunch 
counter where waitresses were putting hot dogs 
to boil, near a bar where bartenders were polish- 
ing glasses, 200 chairs, tables for the board and 
the press were placed. By 11 o’clock there were 
at least 100 standees. At precisely 11:10 the 
board made an impressive entrance, Jerry Gies- 
ler’s jaw tight, his eyes narrowed, looking like 
the great criminal lawyer he is, out to do his best 
for a client. Jerry Giesler’s client on this oc- 
casion was himself. He was to defend himself and 
the principles for which he, as chairman of the 
California Horse Racing Board, had always 
fought. Jerry Giesler’s opponents were admit- 
tedly out to get him, and this might well bring 
things to a showdown. 

For an hour and a quarter, seated, speaking 
almost entirely without notes, pausing only to 
sip from a glass of water, Jerry Giesler presented 
his case, directed mainly to the public that he 
called the only real king of the Sport of Kings. A 
great part of his speech was preamble, a re- 
statement of his promise that all hearings on rac- 
ing would be open, no matter what big-wigs were 
affected. He said that what he was about to do 
was the saddest thing he had ever had to do as 
chairman of the board, that a great many of the 
men accused were his intimate friends as well as 
respected citizens of the Turf. He said that al- 
though the men accused did not realize it, he was 
doing them a great favor in bringing this matter 
out into the light of day, else “the phantom finger 
of suspicion’? would point to them forever. He 
said that if he had been retained as their attorney 
he would advise them to “request, to demand, to 
shout for” such a hearing as their right. Some- 
times his voice rose to an oratorical pitch and his 
open hand resoundingly smacked the table. For 
long moments his voice was soft, modulated, con- 
versational. Only once did the crowd begin to stir 
and cough. This was when he read a long list 
of qualifications of the chemists who had been ap- 
pointed to check and double-check the urinalyses. 
Only once was there a hint of levity. The crowd 
tittered when he read that one of the chemists 
had spoken before the California Society of Rab- 
bit Raisers. Catching the mood of the crowd, 
Giesler remarked, ‘Doubtless manufacturers of 
the tin rabbits the racing dogs chase,” and got 
the only laugh he tried for. Like a good prose- 
cuting attorney as well as counsel for defense of 
himself, Giesler stacked up the evidence. Caf- 
feine had begun to show up in the tests imme- 
diately after the urinalysis was introduced. Caf- 
feine had really shown up in saliva tests. The 
last trace of caffeine to the date of the open hear- 
ing was that of Bert Baroni’s Mulligatawney, 
winner of a race on June 7, run 10 minutes after 
suspected horsemen had first been called in and 
questioned, starting the rumors of doping. The 
delay in making the matter public had been due 
to having two laboratories check the tests, to the 
fact that horsemen had been given every oppor- 
tunity to explain the presence of the stimulant. 
A new patent food called Oro Meal, which had 
been given several of the horses, had been an- 
alyzed. So had several medicines of various 
sorts the horses had been given. All proved inno- 
cent of caffeine, alkaloids, any narcotics or stim- 
ulants. Jerry Giesler rested his case and called 
upon two inspectors of the Racing Board to serve 
summonses on owners, trainers, grooms of nine 
stables to appear before the Board at an open 
hearing in Los Angeles on June 23 and show 
cause why their horses should not be suspended, 
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their licenses revoked for the offenses named. 
The dates, horses, men in the case are: 


May 27—Linum of the Joe McGrath stable, win- 
ner of the eighth race; trained by L. (Sport) Hay- 
maker, handled by J. McGrath. 

May 29—Kekawaka of the C. McDonough stable, 
winner of the third race; trained by McDonough 
and handled by H. Adams. 

May 31l—Painted Veil of the Louis B. Mayer 
stable, third in the seventh race; trained by Grace- 
ton Philpot and handled by L. Barry. 

June 3—Brown China of the Bob White stabie, 
winner of the seventh race; trained by Noble Three- 
witt and handled by L. Hankins. 

June 3—Neddie Boy of the W-L Ranch, winner of 
the third race; trained by Darrell Cannon and 
handled by Jack Smith. 

June 6—Challomine of the W. L. Brann stable, 
winner of the fourth race; trained by L. T. (Whitey) 
Whitehill and handled by D. J. Callahan. 

June 6—Raby Rattler of the Mrs. Glen Gravatt 
stable, winner of the eighth race; trained by Glen 
Gravatt and handled by G. Arnold. 

June 6—El Cabrillo of the Ed and Will Janss 
stable, winner of the first race; trained by S. De- 
vere and handled by J. W. Alssman. 

June 7—Mulligatawney of the A. A. Baroni stable, 
winner of the first race; trained by A. A. Baroni and 
handled by William Karlquist. 


When Jerry Giesler ended his speech and took 
a large gulp of water there was thunderous ap- 
plause that shook the glasses and bottles on the 
nearby bar, but was not joined in by the Messrs. 
Brann, Mayer, Warner, Janss, et al. Following 
the hearing, horsemen and the public were of 
many schools of thought in the matter. The first, 
an entirely negative one, held that most of the 
men simply were incapable of stimulating horses. 
Another held that disgruntled grooms, called 
“race track Communists,’ who were demanding 
a minimum wage of $125 a month, had “sabo- 
taged” the horses. There were dark hints of 
“gamblers” in the case. The most cynical school 
thought that caffeine did no harm to horses, 
didn’t show up in the saliva test and that ad- 
ministering it, while illegal, was regarded gen- 
erally as no more of an offense than taking a 
drink during prohibition. 

Jerry Giesler encountered THE BLOOD-HORSE 
correspondent in a secluded corner of the tunnel 
that leads to Hollywood’s offices a few minutes 
after the hearing. “Do you think I did right?” 
he asked. It was not a rhetorical question, nor a 
plea for an affirmative answer. It was a simple 
question from a man that wanted an honest 
answer. 

The answer is very hard to give at the moment. 


«« »» 


Death of Lyman Davis 


Lyman H. Davis, former racing secretary and 
handicapper at Churchill Downs, died at Louis- 
ville June 14, at the age of 71. He had served as 
a racing official at Juarez, Indianapolis, Colum- 
bus, Chicago and elsewhere, but had not been 
active for many years. 

«« »» 


MucHo GusTo, nearing the circle of $100,000 
winners, is temporarily out of training, but is 
expected to be racing again by late July. 
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By Norris Royden 


Tangled and Her Rivals 


N view of the manner in which Tangled romped 

away with the Delaware Oaks, establishing a 
new Delaware Park record of 1:4945 for the mile 
and one furlong, excellent time on any race track, 
the Greentree Stable filly has moved to the num- 
ber one position among the current three-year- 
old fillies. To remain in that enviable spot prob- 
ably will require a victory in the Alabama Stakes 
at Saratoga in August or some other event in 
which the bay daughter of Sweeping Light and 
Elf Lock, by Chicle, must repeat her defeat of 
Level Best and wipe out the double decision held 
over her by Proud One. The partisans of Level 
Best and Proud One—they number more than a 
few—are not yet willing to admit Tangled is tops 
in the division. 


The Delaware Oaks triumph of Tangled as- 
tounded the supporters of Level Best and Dark 
Discovery, favorite and second choice respec- 
tively. They just couldn’t conceive she could 
maintain her speed over the nine-furlong route 
agaist the pair that finished first and second in 
the Coaching Club American Oaks at a mile and 
three furlongs, it being the common thought that 
Level Best and Misty Isle would dog the Green- 
tree filly until she threw in the sponge. Level 
Best, they believed, would handle Tangled when 
the stretch was reached and Dark Discovery 
would come on with her customary last-minute 
fiourish. 

Tangled’s rebuttal of these theories was quick- 
ly, decisively delivered. Moving into her stride 
in the opening furlong, she was taken under 
strong wreps by Eddie Arcaro and then simply 
toyed with her four opponents, leading by three 
lengths, then four and five and at the finish nine 
lengths. In setting the new track record, she 
pursued a comparatively slow but steady pace— 
quarter in :2345, half in :4745, three-quarters in 
1:12 and mile in 1:37%5. The evenness is readily 
perceived in the time for each quarter: :234%, :24, 
12415, :25%5 and :12%5 for the final eighth. The 
two slowest quarters included the second turn. 

Misty Isle, expected to force the pace, was 
rated well off it instead and ran down a weaken- 
ing Level Best to be second. The latter appeared 
“tucked up” going to the post, evident result of 
her Coaching Club American Oaks effort and 
subsequent steady training, and her disposition 
was further upset when she rammed her nose 
against the starting gate, causing her mouth to 
vleed. Without taking anything from Tangled’s 
fine performance, Level Best didn’t appear the 
same keen filly seen in the Oaks and Princess 
Doreen Handicap at Belmont Park. What she 
can do with Tangled when freshened up makes 
the prospect of their next clash most interesting. 
Dark Discovery likewise appeared the worse for 
wear coming out for the Delaware Oaks as she 
was quite “‘washy.” 

Tangled is a free-running lass that doesn't 
want her head dropped. In her first start of the 
season, she gave way in the stretch to finish back 
of Proud One and Up the Hill and Arcaro’s re- 
port to Trainer John Gaver was that she couldn't 
stay. This theory was borne out in the Acorn 
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Stakes at one mile, in which she gave up shortly 
after reaching the stretch to finish well back as 
Proud One won, with Cis Marion second and Up 
the Hill third. Apparently she hadn’t come to 
herself until she demonstrated marked ability for 
slop in her next outing under the “fold-up” 
handling peculiar to the blocky lightweight Conn 
McCreary, winning well off at six furlongs. Gaver 
put McCreary back on Tangled in the Top Flight 
Handicap although Arcaro, the stable rider, 
wceuld have been only two pounds over her as- 
signment of 110 pounds. Again she romped along 
in front under McCreary’s iceberg tactics and al- 
though the Top Flight distance was a mile and 
one-sixteenth, the daughter of Sweeping Light 
cleverly held Misty Isle, Dipsy Doodle, and the 
others in her wake. With the veteran-wise Ar- 
caro taking a cue from young McCreary, Tangled 
continued her natural progress in the Delaware 
Oaks. 


Small Fields in New York 


EW YORK’S blase racing fans took the 

change in scenery from Belmont Park to 
Aqueduct in their stride. They found the Queens 
County Jockey Club’s improved grandstand a 
streamlined affair and very satisfactory, if still 
too shallow for the larger turnouts of Saturdays 
and Labor Day. The tote’s ticket-issuing ma- 
chines were accessible enough, as indicated by a 
marked increase in wagering. Parking continued 
to be a problem and a majority of patrons took 
advantage of the Long Island Railroad’s splendid 
facilities to travel directly to the grandstand 
from New York and Brooklyn. 

During the opening week, Aqueduct presented 
a quartet of stakes, each with the moderate added 
value of $5,000. The fields in these events were 
small—four each in the Queens County Handi- 
cap, Astoria Stakes, and Carter Handicap and 
five in the Shevlin Stakes. Racing Secretary 
John B. Campbell likewise met difficulty in pre- 
senting sizeable fields in the better overnight 
events and some claiming races. Enough horses 
for any secretary are at his disposal but for some 
reason or another their trainers aren’t disposed 
to run them. Unquestionably the coughing epi- 
demic prevalent at the New York tracks early in 
the season was the most severe ever encountered, 
as it struck older horses as well as 2-year-olds. 
Usually only the youngsters suffer. As _ the 
trainers have found time the only sure cure and 
they can’t determine when a horse has com- 
pletely recovered until he’s demonstrated his old- 
time ability under saddle, they have been in no 
hurry to whip their charges into shape. And the 
New York owners are more patient than those 
elsewhere. 

Larger purses for the stakes probably would 
have resulted in somewhat larger fields, as Aque- 
duct must bid with Delaware Park and Suffolk 
Downs for the better material, but under ordi- 
nary circumstances these events would have 
drawn at least average complements. As for the 
size of the fields in general, Campbell need only 
to card more claiming races to get plenty of en- 
tries, enough so that he could split some of them 
if higher-class events fail to fill. If there were 
more claiming races in the condition book, stables 
like that of Hirsch Jacobs would not ship away 
and others of similar make-up would be at- 
tracted by the $1,500 purses. However, the New 
York tracks aren't disposed to lower the stand- 
ard, especially as they’re doing right well as it is. 
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W hirlaway's Next 


EXT on Whirlaway’s program is the Dwyer 

Stakes, to be staged Saturday at Aqueduct 
over the mile and one-quarter distance. His op- 
ponents will come from among horses already ac- 
quainted with his stretch-running ability and his 
supporters will consider him as safe as a defense 
bond, though maturing quicker. King Cole, 
romping winner of the Shevlin Stakes because 
nothing could run with him, will attempt to dupli- 
cate the feat in the Dwyer. This will present no 
new problem to Whirlaway, as he ran by Ogden 
Phipps’ colt in the Preakness, although the son 
of *Pharamond II failed to be troubled by any 
of the other starters. Major Tom McCreery pre- 
dicted before the Belmont running that his pro- 
tege Robert Morris would defeat Whirlaway 
sometime during the season and the *Jacopo colt 
is expected to make his third effort Saturday to 
turn that trick. 


Blue Pair's Return 


RESHENED up after his preparation for and 

effort in the Kentucky Derby, Blue Pair was 
installed an even-money favorite in the Com- 
monwealth Handicap, a six-furlong dash at Suf- 
folk Downs last Saturday. He had stepped five 
furlongs in the very smart time of 58 seconds for 
the race and appeared well treated at 118 pounds. 
The son of Pairbypair, which had brought about 
the last defeat of Whirlaway in the Derby Trial, 
didn’t have the necessary speed, however, and 
had to be content with third honors back of Cape 
Cod (110) and Little Beans (122). Blue Pair 
really was making his first start in which his 
training by William Crump mattered, as his 
Derby preparation was under the direction of 
the veteran Charles C. VanMeter. Blue Pair had 
seen plenty of training under VanMeter and com- 
paratively little under Crump, so perhaps he 
thrives on work. The former jockey has demon- 
strated before that he’s a good horseman and if 
he comes to the conclusion that Blue Pair re- 
quires plenty of work, it may be expected in the 
colt’s training for the Yankee Stakes. 


NEBRASKA 
Ak-Sar-Ben 


UNE 14 was the fifteenth day of racing at the 

Ak-Sar-Ben track at Omaha, bringing the 
meeting there to its half-way point. Purses are 
at a minimum of $600, except for the occasional 
Nebraska-bred events, which start at $500. In 
each case an additional $5 is tacked on for the 
groom of the winner, and racing statistics are 
thus more or less befuddled. 

On June 14 a $1,205 handicap was offered at 
six furlongs, and this went to Mrs. A. M. Creech's 
Bo Fiddle, by Epithet, bred by Thomas Piatt. 
C-Note, a Milky Way Farm cast-off which cost 
$14,300 as a yearling, was second, racing now for 
M. H. Van Berg. 


« « »» 


JOCKEY T. ATKINSON rode a consecutive triple 
at Suffolk Downs June 13, starting with a 24-to-1 
chance. 
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JIMMY WINKFIELD 


NE of the last of the highly successful Negro 

jockeys was Jimmy Winkfield, who this month 
was back home in Lexington, after the violent 
conclusion of his 36-year career in continental 
Europe. At Maisons-Laffitte, near Paris, Wink- 
field had his own training establishment and his 
home, and he was doing very well as trainer of 
a public stable, including 
some of his own horses, 
until the war suddenly 
changed things. With his 
son, 5,000 francs, and 
about 130 pounds of bag- 
gage, he left Maisons- 
Laffitte on February 25, 
went to Lisbon, waited 
there seven weeks, and 
finally obtained passage 
to America, arriving in 
New York April 30. Last 
week he was planning to 
return to New York and 
make plans for setting 
up a training stable. 

Winkfield, born April 
12, 1882, in Fayette 
County, Kentucky, was 
apprenticed to the late 
W. H. (Bub) May, began riding at Hawthorne in 
1898. He soon developed into one of the coun- 
try’s top riders and had his best year in 1901, 
when he rode the winners of four Derbys, Lord 
Quex at New Orleans, Royal Victory at Mem- 
phis, His Eminence at Churchill Downs, and Her- 
nando at Latonia, and also finished second on 
Advance Guard in the Detroit Derby (because, 
he suspected, he ate too much watermelon before 
the race). 

At the end of the 1901 season his contract was 
transferred to the late Pat Dunne, with whom he 
remained for two years, in 1902 winning the Ken- 
tucky Derby for the second year in succession on 
Major T. C. McDowell’s Alan-a-Dale. In 1903 he 
almost made it three in a row, on Mr. Dunne’s 
colt Early, but was caught at the end by Judge 
Himes. In 1904, when he was getting a little 
heavy for American racing, Michaell Lazareff, 
the most successful Russian owner of his day, 
asked him to come to Russia, and Winkfield ac- 
cepted the offer, riding there for six years. On 
the Lazareff horses he won the Empress Prize, 
Russia’s richest race, twice; the Moscow Derby 
twice, in 1907 and 1908; and the Polish Derby in 
1904 and 1905. 

Moving to Austria in 1910, he rode for Prince 
Lubomirski, and, though he gained no classics 
there, he scored in several of the more important 
2-year-old stakes, including the Buccaneer-Ren- 
nen. During his stay in Austria, on numerous 
occasions when he was free to do so, he went to 
Germany to ride the horses of Baron Oppenheim, 
among them Dolomit and Ksiaze Pan, the latter 
winner of the Grosser Preis von Baden at Baden- 
Baden in 1910. In 1913 he went back to Russia 
to ride for Leon Mantascheff, for whom he won 
the Russian Derbys of 1914, 1915, and 1916 at 
Moscow, along with numerous other stakes, 
especially on 2-year-olds, on which his modified 
American style of riding apparefitly gave him an 
advantage. 

After the revolution of 1917 Winkfield went to 
Odessa on the Black Sea, then gradually made 
his way to Warsaw, whence his former employer, 
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Mr. Mantascheff, sent for him to come to France. 
He rode there until 1926, then took on a double 
role of trainer and rider. Under this arrange- 
ment he continued in the saddle until 1930, when 
he finally retired from that field at the age of 48. 
Among his most notable victories in France as a 
rider was the Prix du President de la Republique 
on Bahadur in 1923. As a trainer he had handled 
a number of high-class horses, including Chow 
and Silver Plated. 

Suddenly deprived of virtually all his posses- 
sions, perhaps permanently, Winkfield is now 
making his plans to start all over, at the age of 
59. He comes back to an America in which his 
race has all but disappeared from the fields in 
which he distinguished himself. But France has 
nothing left for him. His property has been 
turned over to German troops. The great Long- 
champs course, he said, has been appropriated by 
the Germans for some secret purpose, and Leon 
Mantascheff is making a living washing auto- 
nobiles for Germans. 


« « »» 


W. E. Boeing Buys Seven Yearlings 


In the last two or three years one of the largest 
purchasers of yearlings has been William E. 
Boeing, of Seattle. Last year, besides making 
purchases at Saratoga, he bought privately the 
entire lot of yearlings which Warner L. Jones, 
Jr., of Goshen, Ky., had planned to sell at Sara- 
toga. This year he is following the same tech- 
nique. The Cromwell Bloodstock Agency, Lex- 
ington, reports the sale of five yearling colts to 
Mr. Boeing: 

Dk. b. c. by *Sickle—Killashandra. by *Ambassador IV, 
from the estate of Hon. Leslie Combs. 
B. c. by *Sickle—Myrtlewood, by Blue Larkspur, from 

Brownell Combs. 

. ¢. by Psychic Bid—Pernickety, by *St. Germans, 

from John 8S. Wiggins and associates. 

Ch. c. by Pairbvpair—Golden Trail, by Flittergold, from 

Virgil Gaitskill. 

. c. bv Peace Chance—Charm, by *Trompe la Mort, 

from Edgar Zantker. 

From Charlton Clay, of Paris, Ky., Mr. Boeing 
bought two yearling fillies, by *Bull Dog and 
Flying Heels, and these, with the five colts, were 
sent to Warner Jones’ Hermitage Farm at 
Goshen, where they will be broken before being 
sent to California. 

Thomas B. Cromwell, director of the Cromwell! 
Bloodstock Agency, commented that it is doubt- 
ful whether there are two better-looking colts in 
the country than the two sons of *Sickle, out of 
the noted producer Killashandra (dam of the 
stakes winners Mate, Gean Canach, and Painted 
Veil) and the former crack race mare Myrtie- 
wood. 


« « »» 


Pariso in the Pictures 


Jockey Nunzio Pariso, who had been riding at 
Hollywood Park, now has 10 days on the ground 
in which to contemplate the effectiveness of the 
new “film patrol” at that track. Stewards thought 
he had something to do with crowding on the last 
turn, and a run-off of the pictures of the race 
confirmed their impression that Gold Bubble, 
with Pariso up, was responsibie. Jockey Pariso 
has the doubtful honor of drawing the first sus- 
pension backed up by the new cameras. 
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THOROUGHBRED WAR PRIZES 


MONG the prizes of war taken by the victori- 

ous Germans, in addition to munitions fac- 
tories, farm products, and the labor of millions 
in conquered countries, are many of the best 
Thoroughbred horses. Some of the details of 
these acquisitions have been gathered from Ger- 
man publications and submitted to THE BLOoop- 
HORSE by Ted Schaps, who now manages the 
Thoroughbreds on the Blackmer Ranch at Sparks, 
Nev. 

“A great many of these horses,” Mr. Schaps 
writes, “were put into the newly created army 
breeding establishment Altefeld, which I visited 
a long time ago, when it was first created and 
meant to be the Thoroughbred nursery of the 
German government. After a few years, though, 
the stock moved kack to their old home in Graditz. 
A couple of stallions also got to Graditz. Four 
stallions and 58 broodmares went to Bavaria, into 
a rather new breeding farm, which sprang up 
after Hitler came to power. This same party 
also took numerous horses for their racing stabie. 


“From Poland came to Germany the German- 
bred Bafur, by Fervor—Bracing Air, who made 
a good success in the stud there. They also 
brought back Villars, English-bred, by Sunstar- 
Gospel, who stood a few seasons in Germany 
prior to being sold to Poland, where he made a 
success. From Poland also came the English- 
bred Ping Pong, by Pharos—Pie Voleuse.” 

Mr. Schaps then lists the locations of some of 
the horses taken from France. To the Graditz 
Stud went the top race horses Eclair au Chocolat, 
foaled 1935, by Bubbles—-Honey Sweet, by Kir- 
cubbin, and Tricameron, by Bubbles—Trie Cha- 
teau II, by Bruleur. Somewhere in Silesia are 
Villars and Dharampur. At the Altefeld army 
stud are Antonym (stakes winner in France, Eng- 
land, Belgium, Germany), Brantome, Bubbles, 
the unbeaten Pharis, Mirza II (by *Blenheim II 
out of Mumtaz Mahal, the grandam of *Mah- 
moud), and Bafur. At the Isarland Stud in 
Bavaria are Biribi, Bokbul, Teleferique, and Ping 
Pong. Among the mares “secured” by Isarland 
are Vitamine, daughter of Clarissimus and dam 
of the famed Brantome and the Grand Prix win- 
ner Crudite; Spring Tide, by Sans Souci II, dam 
of Mousson and Irifle, sister to Cadum, and half- 
sister to the very successful sire Bubbles; Honey 
Sweet, dam of Eclair au Chocolat, which was the 
best French 3-year-old of 1938; Bow Window, by 
Grand Parade, dam of Tonelle; and Mignonette, 
by Phalaris—-Santa Minna, by Santoi, and half- 
sister to Bella Minna, a great broodmare in Italy. 

The German publications, such as Sankt Georg, 
do not say that the horses have been bought; the 
term they use is secured. But English papers 
have reported that Germany has “bought” many 
of France’s noted Thoroughbreds and paid for 
them in marks. ‘Pharis II,” says a clipping from 
the Daily Express (London), “would have been 
worth £60,000 just before the war. The Germans 
got him for the equivalent of £3,500 in their 
money.” 

Several weeks ago Sankt Georg made a non- 
commital reference to the mystery of what hap- 
pened to *Epinard: ‘The French Thoroughbred 
Epinard, who in his time was one of the best run- 
ning horses in the world, was, according to recent 
dispatches from Vichy, found by the French police 
pulling a vegetable cart or wagon. Epinard had 
disappeared about the time the German troops 
marched into Paris. According to the French 
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police, Epinard was spirited away by a thief who 
took advantage of the panic and confusion of the 
occupation. When found this great and renowned 
horse was in an emaciated and unkempt condition. 
Happily he has now been returned to his rightful 
owner and more fortunately this horse, who could 
be reckoned worth his weight in gold, has been 
restored to his rightful standing.” 

The Germans, who make a very thorough job 
of conquering, apparently mean to control the 
world’s bloodstock markets after the war, along 
with other things, hence are fortifying their studs 
with the most successful horses which come with- 
in their reach. Presumably the content of the 
stud books of the future will be determined large- 
ly by the outcome of the war. 


While Germany appropriates the best horses 
from conquered countries England’s Thorough- 
bred population is being decimated on the theory 
that it is better to feed people than horses. About 
2,400 horses were in training at the beginning of 
the present season, as against at least twice that 
number in normal times. The number has now 
been reduced to about 1,800, and by the end of 
the season a third of these probably will have 
been liquidated. Possibly 3,600 broodmares are 
left in the country, with the prospect of a reduc- 
tion to about 3,000 at the end of the year, accord- 
ing to recent advices from England. Enough 
racing is being carried on to furnish breeders 
with an idea of the stock which is considered to 
be worth maintaining through the emergency, 
and, beginning this month, there was to be no 
more racing under claiming conditions. 


« « » » 


Retirement for Eight Thirty 


It was announced last week that George D. 
Widener’s Eight Thirty, which had as good a 
claim as any to handicap leadership this season, 
had been taken permanently out of training, and 
will be retired to the stud. He suffered a filled 
ankle after his victory in the Metropolitan Handi- 
cap, and apparently it has not responded suitably 
to treatment. 

Eight Thirty, bred by his owner at his Old 
Kenney Farm, Lexington, won the Christiana and 
Flash Stakes at two, was second in the Saratoga 
Special and the Futurity, and was third in the 
United States Hotel Stakes. As a 3-year-old he 
dominated the Saratoga meeting, winning the 
Whitney, Wilson, and Travers Stakes and Sara- 
toga Handicap there, and at Delaware Park he 
won the Diamond State Stakes and was second 
in the Kent Handicap. Last year, at four, he won 
the Toboggan, Suburban, and Massachusetts Han- 
dicaps and the Wilson Stakes again. In the Mas- 
sachusetts he had 126 pounds and won by a length 
from Hash (115), with Challedon (130) a length 
and a half farther back. This year he won the 
Toboggan and Metropolitan Handicaps in his only 
two starts. He started 27 times in all, won 16 
races, was second three times, third five times, 
and earned $155,475. 


«« »» 


WILLIAM W. HASWELL’S Nipantuck reared vio- 
lently in the starting gate at Suffolk Downs June 
12, struck her head on a steel crossbar, came 
down dead. A few moments before, Lady Balko 
had collapsed in her compartment after a spirited 
fight, with what amounted to nervous exhaustion, 
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Aqueduct 


O such betting figures as those at Belmont 

Park are expected to be forthcoming at 
Aqueduct, which has an altogether smaller plant 
than that of the Westchester Racing Association. 
But the increases which were evident at Jamaica 
and Belmont Park were continued through the 
first week of the 21-day summer meeting at 
Aqueduct. For the first six days the pari-mutuel 
total was $4,473,921, or about $900,000 more than 
the total for the first week last summer. The 
daily average was $735,653, and the Saturday 
total, of $1,163,294, was considerably greater 
than that of the biggest day of the 1940 summer 
meeting. An increase of something like 30 per 
cent seems probable for the meeting. 

There were two stakes on the first Saturday, as 
there will be on the second. Neither drew a par- 
ticularly large field, but in one a track record 
was equaled, in the other a track record was 
broken, on a track called muddy. The Astoria 
Stakes went to Mrs. Anthony Pelleteri’s Flying 
Indian, a Flying Heels filly purchased at Sara- 
toga last year and already a bargain. The Carter 
Handicap was won by C. V. Whitney’s Parasang, 
thus far best of the get of Halcyon. 

A Class C handicap and three maiden races 
were also included on the program. In the han- 
dicap, A. J. Sackett’s Tola Rose, by Head Play, 
was winner and favorite, leading for the last 
half of the seven-furlong race. A maiden race 
for 2-year-olds was won by Mrs. A. F. Sherman’s 
Home Wolf, by *Belfonds, this being the first 
American-bred winner by the grey French stal- 
lion, whose first crop in this country came in 
1939. Home Wolf won easily by six lengths and 
equaled the track record of :59145. 

The other maiden races were for 3-year-olds 
and up, at seven furlongs. Paragon Stable’s 
Selalbeda, by Mokatam, won the first of these, 
and Alfred Vanderbilt’s Afghanistan, by *Aethel- 
stan II, won the other. In the latter C. V. Whit- 
ney’s Sky Raider, much publicized 3-year-old son 
of Man o’ War and Top Flight, was making his 
first start, and despite getting away badly nearly 
won, being nosed out by Afghanistan after tak- 
ing the lead. 

The features for June 21 are the Dwyer and 
Tremont Stakes, the former a 114-mile test for 
3-year-olds, the second a 512-furlong dash for 2- 
year-old colts and geldings. 


Flying Indian 


The field for the Astoria Stakes ($5,000 added, 
2-year-old fillies, 544 furlongs) at Aqueduct June 
14 was neither a large nor a distinguished one, 
and John Hay Whitney’s Banjo Eyes (113), which 
had run Spanish Moss to a head at Belmont Park 
in May, was made an odds-on favorite. She 
proved unable to keep up when the real racing 
began, and finished third. 

Stepped up suddenly from the middle claiming 
ranks, Mrs. Anthony Pelleteri’s Flying Indian 
(113), which had won three days earlier under a 
$2,500 claiming tag, broke in front at the start 
and was never headed. She led by two lengths 
most of the way, but was slowing up in the last 
furlong, and Nick Wall had all he could do to 
keep her going to win by a neck from Brookmeade 
Stable’s Smiles (113), a High Quest filly which 
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was going fastest of all at the finish. Banjo 
Eyes, which got to second place in mid-stretch, 
faltered and dropped bacx to third place, a length 
and a half behind Smiles. H. L. Straus’ Small 
Time (116), second for the first half-mile, dropped 
back thereafter and was not strongly urged when 
beaten. She finished fourth and last, 12 lengths 
behind Banjo Eyes. Time, :22%5, :4615, 1:0525 
(equals track record), track muddy. Stakes 
division, $5,475, $1,000, $500, $250. 


: { The Finn by *Ogden—Livonia 
Flying Ebony \ Princess Mary by Hessian—Royal Gun 
FLYING HEELS (Bay or brown, 1927) 
Heeltaps { Ultimus by Commando—Running Stream 
| Queen of the Water by Waterboy—Planutess 
FLYING INDIAN (Chestnut filly, 1939) 
“Politian { Dark Ronald by Bay Ronald—Darkie 
\ Rhetoric by Cyllene—Gas 
INDIAN SUMMER (Brown, 1930) 
Wawbeek { Rockton by *“Meddler-—Brown Princess 
\ Kennyetto by Clifford—Princess Monmouth (No. 2) 
Tollie Young, breeder; Mrs. Anthony Pelleteri, owner; P. F. Dwyer, 
trainer. 


Flying Indian was foaled March 1, 1939, at 
Tollie Young’s Creekview Farm, Bourbon County, 
Kentucky, and was put in the Saratoga sales of 
1940, whence Mrs. Pelleteri got her for $1,000. 
She has started four times, won three races, fin- 
ished second once, and has earned $7,450. Indian 
Summer did not race; Flying Indian is her third 
foal, first winner. Wawbeek won the Demoiselle 
Stakes and is also dam of the winners Cayuga 
(35 wins and $62,647, including Pimlico Home- 
Bred, Mountain Valley, National Stakes, Quick- 
step, American, National Handicaps), The Squaw 
(also dam of the stakes winner Acautaw), Stimu- 
law, and Camp Douglas, and the producer Spin- 
naker. Kennyetto won the Alabama Stakes and 
Huron Handicap, and is also dam of the winners 
Violet Mersereau, Yurucari, Canoga, and Miss 
Oakland. She was sister to the winners Royalist 
and Auriesville, also dam of Isidora (American 
Juvenile Stakes, and grandam of the stakes win- 
ner Seth’s Hope), Silica (dam of the Coffroth 
Handicap winner Atherstone), and Alberta True 
(dam of the stakes winner King of the Spa). 


Parasang's Carter Handicap 


Like the Astoria Stakes which shared promi- 
nence with it at Aqueduct June 14, the Carter 
Handicap ($7,500 added, 3-year-olds and up, 
seven furlongs) drew only four entries, as King 
Cole (123), which probably would have been an 
overwhelming favorite, was withdrawn before 
the race. There had been a good deal of rain on 
the Aqueduct strip, and the track was classified 
as muddy. But the track at the Aqueduct plant 
never seems to slow up, wet or dry, and two track 
records were equaled during the day, and C. V. 
Whitney's Parasang (114) set a new one in the 
Carter. 

S. Bachrach’s Golden Voyage (122), winner of 
two Grade C handicaps in his two previous 
starts, set off fast and made the pace for five 
furlongs. Arnold Hanger’s Harvard Square (3, 
120), 11-to-10 favorite in the betting, forced the 
pace under restraint, while Basil James kept 
Parasang (114) under a good hold during the 
early running. The favorite caught Golden 


Voyage approaching the eighth-pole, and the 
paceicaker faltered and fell back to last place. 
Meanwhile Parasang had been brought to the 
outside, and he finished with a rush, leading Har- 
vard Square by a length and a half at the finish. 
Victor Emanuel’s Omission (3, 117), rather slow 
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to begin, took third place, two lengths farther 
back, and a length and a half ahead of Golden 


Voyage. Time, :224, :46, 1:1045, 1:23 (new 
track record), track muddy. Stakes division, 
$6,475, $1,500, $750, $375. 


A { Ben Brush by Bramble—Roseville 
Broomstick by Galliard—*Sylvabelle 
HALCYON (Bay, 1928) hi 
Prudery f Peter Pan by Commando—*Cinderella 


| Polly Flinders by Burg2master—Slippers 
PARASANG (Bay colt, 
{ Orby by Orme—Rheda B. 
Grend Porate \ Grand Geraldine by Desmond—Grand Marnier 
*EASTERN PAGEANT (Brown or os. 
{ Dinneford by Dinna Forget—Gracie 
Eastern Pearl) pearl Mosque by St. Frusquin—Temple Hill (No. 5) 


C. V. Whitney, breeder and owner; E. L. Snyder, trainer. 


Parasang was foaled February 13, 1937, at the 
C. V. Whitney farm, Lexington. He won at two, 
but did not become a stakes winner until his 3- 
year-old season, when he won the Swift Stakes, 
Experimental, Saranac, Scarsdale, and W. P. 
Burch Memorial Handicaps. He has started 25 
times, wen nine races, finished second three 
times, third once, and has earned $35,825. *East- 
ern Pageant did not race. She is also dam of the 
winners Canny Scot (24 wins), Autumn Gold (at 
two and three), and Grand Pageant (at two, 
three, and four, 1940). Eastern Pearl is also 
dam of the winners Eastern Monarch (New- 
market St. Leger, Leicestershire, Prince of 
Wales’, Lingfield Park Breeders’ Stakes), Nabob 
(Montrose Stakes), and Nudiaya, and the pro- 
ducers Eastern Lady (dam of Backward Glance, 
winner Kenilworth Stakes), Mother of Pearl 
(dam of the winner Banchor), and Royal Pearl. 
Pearl Mosque also produced Ciceronienne, dam of 
the Austrian winner Orezi. 


Sky Raider's Debut 


Most publicized foal of 1938 was C. V. Whit- 
ney’s Sky Raider, which got his name in a news- 
paper contest in which many thousands of entries 
were made. By Man o’ War out of the top race 
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Arnold Hanger’s Bos- 
|tonian gelding, HAR- 
_VARD SQUARE, winner | 

of the second running of | 
the Roseben Handicap at 
Belmont Park this spring 
and one of the leading | 
| sprinters of the current | 
season. Favorite for the 
Carter Handicap June 14, 
he was beaten in the last 
furlong by Parasang, to | 
which he was giving 16) 
pounds by the scale. | 


Belmont Photo. 
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mare Top Flight, he was foaled on Kentucky 
Derby day, 1938. Owing to trouble with his 
ankles, he failed to train satisfactorily at two, 
and his first appearance under silks was on June 
14 at Aqueduct, where he was odds-on favorite 
in a maiden race at seven furlongs. He got off 
badly and was sent up fast between the leaders 
to take the lead, but in a quarter-mile stretch 
duel with Alfred Vanderbilt’s Afghanistan he was 
beaten a nose, with the third horse seven lengths 
behind them. 


Death of Algernon Daingerfield 


Of Algernon Daingerfield, who died last week, 
William Woodward, chairman of The Jockey 
Club, said: “He was one of the best informed 
men on racing in the country, and he was known 
far and near as one of the best and finest racing 
officials the sport has ever known.” 

Mr. Daingeifield died Tuesday, June 10, at his 
home at 42 Hilton Avenue, Garden City, Long 
Island, at the age of 72. He had been almost 
inactive for the last two years, Owing to illness, 
but until that period he had been one of the major 
figures in the Phoenix-like growth of racing from 
the ashes of 1910 to its present towering dimen- 
sions. After starting out as a newspaperman 
Mr. Daingerfield became racing secretary for the 
old Benning track in the District of Columbia in 
1901, and two years later went to New York as 
assistant secretary of The Jockey Club, a position 
he retained until his death. The period of his 
service included both the lowest ebb and the high- 
est tide of racing in America since the Civil War. 

Mr. Daingerfield was born June 26, 1867, at 
Harrisonburg, Va., the son of Major Foxhall A. 
Daingerfield, who later came to Lexington as 
manager of James R. Keene’s fabulously success- 
ful stud at Castleton, and Henrietta Henderson 
Gray Daingerfield. He was graduated from the 
Virginia Military Institute. At 19 he married 
Miss Elizabeth Thomas, of Richmond, Va., and 
they had one son, the late Foxhall Daingerfield, 
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a novelist and playwright. In 1903 he was mar- 
ried a second time, to Miss Margaret Duncan, of 
Lexington, and their daughter, Miss Margaret 
Daingerfield, was his assistant in the cffices of 
The Jcckey Club. Besides his wife and daughter 
Mr. Daingerfield is survived by a brother, J. 
Keene Daingerfield, of Lexington, and five sisters, 
Misses Elizabeth, Bessie, and Juliet Daingerfield, 
of Lexington, Mrs. Attila Norman, of Winslow, 
Wash., and Mrs. A. C. Van Winkle, of Louisville, 
Ky. Mrs. Van Winkle has bred Thoroughbreds 
for many years, and Miss Elizabeth Daingerfield, 
who formerly managed the Wickliffe Stud and 
later Faraway Farm, is one of America’s most 
widely known Thoroughbred breeders. 


Empire City Entries 


The seven stakes which will be offered at the 
21-day Empire City summer meeting have drawn 
a total of 434 entries, President George H. Bull 
has announced. The number represents an in- 
crease of 83 over last year. 


The Butler, $25,000 added handicap which is the 
richest event of the meeting, closed with 47 nom- 
inations. Myron Selznick’s Can't Wait, winner of 
the 1940 renewal, is among them, and others are 
Whirlaway, Eight Thirty, Haltal, Fenelon, Hash, 
Dit, Nedayr, and Bay View. The Empire City 
Handicap, principal race of the meeting for 3- 
vear-olds, drew 54 entries, including Whirlaway, 
Bold Irishman, King Cole, Monday Lunch, Market 
Wise, New World, Curious Coin, and Blue Pair. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Suffolk Downs 


HE longest meeting of the season got to its 

half-way point June 14, when Suffolk Downs 
completed 30 days of racing. From the business 
office’s point of view it is an extremely success- 
ful affair, for the first 30 days have a daily pari- 
mutuel average of $424,529, a figure which rep- 
resents an increase of nearly $50,000 daily over 
the 1940 meeting, which was itself very profit- 
able. The biggest days are still to come, as the 
more important stakes of the meeting are yet to 
be run. 

On June 14 the feature was the Commonwealth 
Handicap, for 3-year-olds. With some of the 
leaders either out of action or resting, and with 
the $10,000 Kent Handicap at Delaware Park run 
on the same day, the $5,000 sprint was hardly 
expected to draw a very strong field. But Blue 
Pair and Little Beans turned up in it, which 
seemed enough to make a good race. However, 
the outsider Cape Coed, owned by Grove C. Greer, 
dominated the race, and he won from flag to flag. 
The result surprised stewards as much as bet- 
tors. and stewards ordered an investigation, with 
particular reference to the fact that Cape Cod 
finished 10 lengths behind Little Beans on June 
9, in a race run in 1:11. In the first race, however, 
Cape Cod had a three-pound pull in the weights, 
as against a 12-pound advantage in the second. 
He also was bothered by a splint in the first race, 
Trainer Ray B. Archer told the stewards, a story 
corroborated by a veterinarian. On June 14 he 
still had the splint, but he went six furlongs in 
1:10. 

Aside from the stakes, the only non-claiming 
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race of the day was for maiden 2-year-olds, and 
here A. T. Simmons’ Hialeah, by Ariel, graduated 
easily, becoming the thirteenth winning 2-year- 
eld from Ariel’s current crop of 30 youngsters. 
A 11!.-mile race for platers resulted in a victory 
for Cak Tree Stable’s Conrad Mann, by Stars and 
Bars, in track record time of 2:33. 


Cape Cod Surprises 


There might have been a larger field for the 
Commenwealth Handicap ($5,000 added, 3-year- 
olds, six furlongs) at Suffolk Downs June 14, had 
it not been known well in advance that Mrs. L.. 
Palladino’s Little Beans (122) and Mrs. Vera S. 
Bragg’s Blue Pair (118) would be in the field, foi 
off their spring records, these two were near the 
top of the second flight of the 3-year-olds. Blue 
Pair, which held an April decision over Whirl- 
away, was made an even-money favorite, and 
Little Beans was well supported as second choice. 


But at the start it was the outsider Cape Cod 
(110), racing for G. C. Greer, which was off in 
frent. and it was another outsider, Maple Crest 
Farm’s General Jack (112), which forced the 
pace. Blue Pair was away fourth, and after the 
first furlong had to be hard ridden to keep up, 
while Little Beans was off last of five. After a 
half-mile General Jack began tiring, and Little 
Beans, which had moved up steadily and had 
saved ground entering the stretch, took over the 
challenger’s position, while Blue Pair began mov- 
ing forward slowly on the outside. Jockey S. 
Yeung drove hard with Cape Cod, and the Bos- 
tonian colt held Little Beans safe through the 
stretch, beat him a length and a quarter. Blue 
Pair. unable to threaten the leaders, was a simi- 
lar distance back of Little Beans in third place, 
and General Jack dropped back to fourth. Bull 
Brier (114), the only other starter, quit after 
running well for three furlongs. Time, :23!';, 
:453,. 1:10. track fast. Stakes division, $4,359, 
$1,000, $500, $250. 


B ick { Ben Brush by Bramble—Roseville 

rcomstick by Galliard—*Sylvabelle 
BOSTONIAN (Black. 1924) 

Yankee {Peter Pan by Commando—*Cinderella 


| Yankee Girl by Sir Dixon—Breakwater 
CAPE COD (Black colt, 1938) 
‘Sickle { Phalaris by Polymelus—Bromus 
| Selen> by Chaucer—Serenissima 
LITTLE LIE (Black, 1932) 
Fib { Westy Hegan by Dick Finnell—Carrie Jones 
| Hyperbole by Jack Atkin—Land League (No. 1) 


Henry H. Knight, breeder; G. C. Greer, owner; R. B. Archer, trainer. 


Cape Cod was foaled at Almahurst Farm, 
Jessamine Ccunty, Kentucky, on April 2, 1938, 
and was sold at Saratoga for $1,900, going to 
Millsdale Stable. Racing in the claiming di- 
vision, he was in several hands, and was claimed 
frem Victor Emanuel at Hialeah Park last winter 
for $3,500. He has started 31 times, won 11 
races, finished second four times, third three 
times, and has earned $15,820. He is the first 
foal of Little Lie, winner of 12 races, including 
the Hialeah Park Nursery and Kentucky Stakes. 
Fib is also dam of the winners No Sir (five sea- 
sons, including East View Stakes, Bahama Han- 
dicap), Night Intruder, and Incoming. Hyper- 
bele won at two and is also dam of the winners 
Black Mammy (Helpful Stakes, Aqueduct Han- 
dicap), Magnus (to seven), Jack Berry (to eight), 
More Anon (25 wins), Waza Flag, and Little 


Bubbles (20 wins to seven). 
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DELAWARE 


Delaware Park 


HERE was a muddy track at Delaware Park 

June 14, but the weather was clear, and a 
good crowd was out, so that the meeting con- 
tinued to run scmewhat ahead of last year. Three 
stakes, including one over jumps, were decided 
during the week. The steeplechase event, last 
of the series of three spring maiden steeple- 
chases which was inaugurated successfully last 
year, went to H. Lamontagne’s *Lechlade, an 
English-bred son of Royal Dancer, which won 
very easily, aided by the fact that mishaps took 
his principal opposition out of the race at the 
early jumps. 

The Delaware Oaks, raised this year to a 
$6,000 added event, was the feature on June 12, 
and it resulted in a mild surprise when Greentree 
Stable’s Tangled ran away from the field and 
won easily, with Level Best third. The Equipoise 
filly, after having difficulty in the gate, ran well 
enough to be third, and thus has kept intact her 
record of never having been unplaced. 

On the third Saturday, June 14, the Kent Han- 
dicap, for 3-year-olds, was the feature, and Joe 
W. Brown’s Minnelusa was an unexpectedly easy 
winner, ever a field which included none of the 
top flight of the division. Supporting this was a 
Grade C sprint, won by J. W. Y. Martin’s home- 
bred Abrasion, by Canter. Other events were 
under claiming conditions with the exception of 
a race for 2-year-old maidens at five furlongs. 
Mrs. P. A. B. Widener’s Lady Reynard. a daugh- 
ter cf Gallant Fox, won comfortably, though she 
was an 11-to-1 outsider. 

The Georgetown Steeplechase Handicap will be 
the mid-week attraction, being run on June 18. 
On the fourth Saturday the Sussex Handicap, a 
$10,000 added race for 3-year-olds and up at 
1‘, miles will be the stakes event. 


*Lechlade Graduates 


The last of the three Spring Maiden Steeple- 
chases ($2,000 added, 4-year-olds and up, two 
miles) was run at Delaware Park June 11, the 
first two in the series having been run at Pimlico 
and Belmont Park. Bladen (156), which won 
the Belmont Park event and thus incurred a 12- 
pound penalty, was coupled with Tara’s Harp 
(137) to form the F. Ambrose Clark entry, and 
this was favored at 3 to 5. 

Bladen was rushed to the front, and H. Lamon- 
tagne’s *Lechlade (144), placed in his two pre- 
vious starts but not a winner, went after him at 
once, took the lead on the first circuit of the 
field. The pace was a little too much for Bladen, 
and he fell over the tenth jump. Roll and Toss, 
which was third at this stage, struck Bladen and 
spilled Jockey J. Rich, and as his nearest com- 
petitors went down *Lechlade was left with an 
eight-length lead. This was never challenged, 
and the gelding drew out steadily, jumping 
cleverly, and won by 18 lengths. Groton Stable’s 
*“Amafli (147), always well up in the second 
flight, lost ground steadily to Mrs. V. L. Black’s 
Strolling On (144), dropping a matter of 20 
lengths in the flat run, but finished second by a 
head and pulled up lame. Mrs. S. C. Register’s 
Big Severn (157) was fourth, 15 lengths away, 
and Sunbee (150) was the only other to finish. 
Tara's Harp, attempting to come up after Bladen, 
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fell, lost his rider at the twelfth obstacle. 
3:513;5, track fast. 
$400, $200. 


Time, 
Stakes division, $3,050, $800, 


{ Swynford by John o° Gaunt—Canterbury Pilgrim 
Blandford \ Blanche by White Eagle—Black Cherry 
ROYAL DANCER (Brown, 1929) 
Queen of the f{ Royal Realm by Persimmon—Sand Blast 
Ballet \ Lady Lightfoot by Isinglass—Glare 
*“LECHLADE (Bay gelding, 1937) 


ee { Tredennis by Kendal—St. Marguerite 


\ April Flower by Florizel 11—April Foo! 
MELLIFERA (Brown, 1925) 
: { Louvois by Isinglass—St. Louvaine 
Miss Freda 


\ La Maula by Symington—Maund (No. 14 family) 


J. Crawford (England), breeder; H. Lamontagne, owner; Oleg T. Dubas- 
scff, trainer. 


*Lechlade did not race in England, and his first 
start was made this year. He has started three 
times, finished first, second, third, and has earned 
$4,025. Mellifera, which did not race, was foaled 
in England, sent to France in 1929, and did not 
return until 1935. Her French-foaled progeny 
did not win; *Lechlade is her first English foal. 
Miss Freda is also dam of the winners Honfleur, 
O. Tora San, Nanki Poo, and Chinese Girl, all 
winners of very cheap races. She is also dam of 
*Brunty B., winner in the United States, and dam 
of the winner Burner. La Maula is also dam of 
the winner La Mauri. Her only other foal was 
sent to Australia. Royal Dancer, a very moderate 
racer, made a few seasons in England, and was 
sent to Brazil in 1938. 


Tangled Wins Delaware Oaks 


Before the running of the Delaware Oaks 
($6,500 added, 3-year-old fillies, 14, miles) at 
Delaware Park June 12, the leading filly of the 
3-year-old division was Crispin Oglebay’s Level 
Best (119), which had top weight for the event 
and was an 11-to-10 favorite. Leading 2-year-old 
filly of last year, Level Best had atoned for an 
unexpected third in the Pimlico Oaks by winning 
her two subsequent starts, the Coaching Club 
American Oaks being the latest. After the Dela- 
ware race was over the title was open, Greentree 
Stable’s Tangled (113) scoring a runaway vic- 
tory, while Level Best had excuses. 

The favorite, whose only 1940 defeat by fillies 
came when she had trouble in the starting gate, 
was fractious at the post, and broke out of the 
gate once before the start. She evidently injured 
herself in some way, for she finished the race 
bleeding from the mouth. She was, however, the 
first in motion, with Happy Home (110) second 
after the start, Tangled third. But once the fieid 
was in stride Eddie Arcaro sent the Greentree 
filly up at a fast pace, and she took the lead and 
began drawing out. The farther she went the 
greater was her margin, and she finished in hand, 
nine lengths ahead of J. E. Widener’s Misty Isle 
(119). The *Sickle filly had moved up gradually. 


{ Phalaris by Polymelus—Bromus 
\ Waffles by Buckwheat—Lady Mischief 
SWEEPING LIGHT (Brown, 1929) 
Sweeping { Sweep by Ben Brush—Pink Demino 
Glance \ *Reginella by Melton—Regina 
TANGLED (Bay filly, 1938) 


Manna 


“Chicle { Spearmint by Carbine—Maid of the Mint 
\ Lady Hamburg 11 by Hamburg—*Lady Frivoles 
ELF LOCK (Bay, 1931) 
Wendy { Peter Pan by Commando—*Cinderella 


\ Remembrance by Hamburg or Broomstick—Forget 
(No. 5 family). 
F. B. Koontz, breeder; Greentree Stable, owner; John M. Gaver, trainer. 


and she took over second place as Level Best 
tired in the stretch. Level Best kept third place, 
but she was six lengths behind Misty Isle. John 
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A. Bell, Jr.'s Dark Discovery (110) was fourth, 
four lengths farther back, and Happy Home, 


stopping badly, was fifth and last. Time, :2345, 
14745, 1:12, 1:37%5, 1:4945 (mew track record), 
track fast. Stakes division, $6,625, $1,300, $650, 
$300. 

Tangled, a $1,500 yearling purchase at Sara- 
toga in 1939, has started 14 times, won six races, 
finished second twice, third twice, and has earned 
$23,350. This year she has won three of five 
starts, including the Top Flight Handicap, and 
has earned $12,600. She is $650 behind Level 
Best in 1941 earnings, or exactly the amount of 
third money in the Delaware Oaks. Presumably 
Greentree Stable’s interest in her lay in the fact 
that on her dam's side she is Whitney-bred, being 
out of a sister to the dam of Boojum. Particulars 
of her pedigree appeared in THE BLOOD-HORSE of 
June 14, page 872. 

Trainer J. P. Jones, who conditions Level Best, 
had no particular excuses to make for the filly, 
except that she had shaken herself up badly in the 
gate. Her spring campaign had tired her, he 
thought, and a short rest seemed indicated for 
her. 


Minnelusa's First Stakes 


The Kent Handicap ($10,000 added, 3-year- 
olds, 11,4, miles) at Delaware Park June 14 did 
not succeed in drawing any of the leading 3-year- 
olds, and by consequence it drew the biggest field 
an important 3-year-old stakes has had since 
Whirlaway discouraged competition this year. 
There were 10 in the starting field, of which King 
Ranch’s Itabo (115) was made a lukewarm favor- 
ite, with Mrs. Ethel D. Jacobs’ Air Brigade (113) 
a second choice. 

Tall Trees Stable’s My Bill (110) went to the 
front with his usual speed, and Itabo was the 
first to go after him. E. G. Hackney’s Sir Alfred 
(106) was third in the early running, and Air 
Brigade was fourth. Before Itabo could do any- 
thing with the pacemaker he tired and fell back, 
but meanwhile Jockey P. Ryan had been coming 
up with J. W. Brown's Minnelusa (108), which 
got through on the inside while improving his 
position. Coming to the stretch turn the Diavolo 
colt subdued My Bill and thereafter drew 
steadily away. Sir Alfred, which had dropped 
back on the far turn, came again in the stretch 
to finish second, five lengths behind the leader. 
which had speed in reserve. Mrs. V. P. Noyes’ 
He Rolls (112), though tiring at the finish, was 
third, six lengths behind Sir Alfred, with My 
Bill three lengths farther back in fourth place. 
In order followed Air Brigade, Kansas (113), 
Cavalier (103), Itabo, Hop Skip (101), and Happy 


Hunting (107!2). Time, :2425, :4925, 1:1415, 
1:41%5, 1:48%5, track muddy. Stakes division, 
$9,775, $2,000, $1,000, $500. 


isk { Broomstick by Ben Brustk—*Elf 
Whisk Brocm audience by Sir Dixon—Sallie McClelland 
DIAVOLO (Chestnut, 1925) 
Vexatious { Peter Pan by Commando—*Cinderella 
| Contrary by Hamburg—Perverse 
MINNELUSA (Brown colt, 1938) 
forme by St. Simon—Satirical 
“Giro | Weeping Willow by Le Sancy—Accalmie 
MICHIGAN GIRL (Brown, 1928) 
{ by *Voter—*Harpsichord 
Sasigntent | Anna L. Daley by Lissak—Anna Hastings (No. 4) 
Joe W. Brown, breeder and owner: J. B. Théall. trainer. 


Minnelusa was foaled April 16, 1938, at Jack 
Howard's Rookwood Farm, Lexington. He re- 
mained a maiden in six starts at two, not being 
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able to get a place. He was a Kentucky Derby 
candidate this year, and kept getting mixed up 
with the fillies because of the rather feminine 
sound of his name. He got his first victory at 
Belment Park, and four days before the Kent he 
won an allowance race at Delaware Park. He 
has started 16 times, won three races, finished 
third three times, and has earned $12,275. Michi- 
gan Girl won four races at two and three, and is 
also dam of T. M. Dorsett (Kentucky Jockey 
Club Stakes, Stuyvesant, Fall Highweight, New 
Rechelle Handicaps), and Jewell Dorsett (12 wins 
and placed in four stakes). Omnipotent won at 
two, three, and five, and also produced the win- 
ners Michigan Boy ($22,610, including Louisiana 
Derby, and sire), Michigan Lad, Skunner, and 
Dorothy B. (four seasons) and the producer 
Sekao. dam of the winner General Pulaski. Anna 
L. Daley won 14 races and also produced the 
winners Kling, La Verne, Mountain Girl, Pan- 
dine, and Lotto, dam of six winners, including 
Logwood (38 wins to 11, 1940), L’Erable, Loggia 
(also producer), Pestle (10 wins), Loteer, and 
Brulot. 


CALIFORNIA 
Hollywood Park 


USINESS continues good at Hollywood Park, 

though with the threat of a strike of grooms 
in the offing, and with owners and trainers at 
odds with the California Horse Racing Board, the 
management is probably not looking ahead with 
extreme optimism. But the turnstiles and the 
totalizator click with considerable regularity, and 
after the first 17 days of the meeting, including 
one day of charity racing, the pari-mutuel turn- 
over was averaging about $530,000 daily. This is 
very close to the average for the entire meeting 
last year, and is well ahead of the average for the 
corresponding part of it. 

The best race on the Tuesday (June 10) was a 
six-furlong event for fillies and mares, run as an 
overnight handicap. The winner and favorite was 
U. H. Plavan’s Kay-Diane, a California-bred 
daughter of *Bistouri. She beat a rather good 
field, including U-Boat, Transient, Sweet Nancy, 
and Rackatack. On the following day a Grade C 
handicap was offered, the winner being the 10-to-1 
chance Hy-Cop, a Hygro colt owned by Circle M 
Ranch. There was no feature on Thursday, and 
on Friday J. G. Mayer’s Red Jewel, by Bubbling 
Over, won the overnight handicap for 3-year-olds 
that was the best race. 

The Sequoia Handicap, a seven-furlong event 
for fillies and mares, was the stakes event of 
June 14. The winner was Louis B. Mayer's 
Painted Veil, a half-sister, by Blue Larkspur, to 
Mate. Neil McCarthy’s Augury, by *Happy Argo, 
was second ,and Vegas Stock Farm’s Question- 
naire mare Omelet was third. Winner and run- 
ner-up were about equally played. The time was 
1:23%5, or two-fifths of a second over the track 
record. George Woolf, Johnny Longden, and 
Jack Westrope all got riding doubles during the 
day. 


Sweepida Wins Another 


Best of the current California-breds is appar- 
ently H. C. Hill’s Sweepster gelding, Sweepida 
which had top weight for the Golden 
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State Breeders’ Handicap ($10,000 added, 3-year- 
olds and up, 11;, miles) at Hollywood Park June 
7. He was made favorite at 9 to 5 and raced very 
well, winning comfortably. 

Allessandro (3, 107) dwelt at the start and was 
eliminated at once, but the other 12 were off 
well. Neil S. McCarthy’s Big Ben (122), a son 
of Tick On, was speediest, and he took the lead 
on the first turn. Brown China (3, 106) forced 
the pace for six furlongs, then tired and fell back. 
Gold Bubble (108) was third, moved to second on 
the last turn. Ralph Neves had Sweepida away 
well, and rated him just behind the pace. In the 
last furlong Brown China and Gold Bubble 
stopped rapidly, and Sweepida moved from fourth 
place. Big Ben held on gamely but was not good 
enough, and Sweepida went past him to win by 
two lengths under a drive. E. C. A. Berger's 
Real Article (3, 107), a $2,500 plater which had 
been gradually making up ground from a slow 
beginning, closed well to be third, a length and a 
half behind Big Ben, with Iron Mountain Stable’s 
Iron Hills (109), another plater in the $2,500 
class, in fourth place. In order followed Brown 
China, Gold Bubble, The Shaugraun (111), Pre- 
sent Arms (3, 105), High Strike (99), Rolling 


Ball (108), Ardenell (107), Verse (3, 104), and 
Allessandro. Time, :2315, :4725, 1:1135, 1:3745, 
1:44%,, track fast. Stakes division, $8,275, $2,000, 
$1,000, $500. 


{ Ben Brush by Bramble—Roseville 
Sweep | Pink Domino by Domino—*Belle Rose 
*Rock Sand by Sainfoin—Roquebrune 
Oktibbena \ Octoroon by Hastings—*Ortegal 
SWEEPIDA (Brown gelding, 1937) 
4 { Sunstar by Sundridge—Doris 
“Hand Grenade \ All Green by Greenlawn—Stheno 
RAPIDA (Bay or brown. 1926) 
: { Dr. Leggo by Puryear D.—Sevens 
Corinne | Norinne by Brutus—Pique I! (Family No. 12) 
H. C. Hill. breeder and owner; L. R. Staples, trainer. 


Sweepida is the most successful California- 
bred of recent years, and occasional efforts are 
made to class him with Morvich, by persons who 
do not remember Morvich well. He has started 
28 times, won nine races, finished second six 
times, third six times, and has earned $95,130, 
nearly $70,000 of the total having been won in 
open races. He won the Santa Anita Derby last 
season, and the Will Rogers Memorial Handicap 
also. His other stakes victories were scored in 
California-bred races. He won the Golden State 
last year also, and this season won the Santa 
Catalina at Santa Anita Park. Particulars of his 
pedigree appeared in connection with that race, in 
THE BLOOD-HORSE of February 1, page 227. 


Summer Scandal 


By Thursday of last week it was freely ru- 
mored in California that a major racing investiga- 
tion was under way, that from nine to 14 horses 
had been found to have been stimulated with 
caffeine, that many of the most prominent own- 
ers and trainers at Hollywood Park were in- 
volved. On Saturday, June 14, the rumors were 
substantiated when Chairman Jerry Giesler, of 
the Horse Racing Board, announced that 11 own- 
ers of nine racing stables had been summoned to 
a hearing cn June 23, and that nine positive cases 
of stimulation had been reported by chemists. 
Owners included W. L. Brann, A. A. Baroni, 
Leuis B. Mayer, Harry M. Warner, Ed and Wil- 
liam Janss, Robert S. Lytle, Dwight Whiting, C. 
McDonough, J. McGrath, and Mrs. G. Gravatt. 
Trainers and grooms also were summoned. 
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A. A. Baroni remarked that all he knew about 
caffeine is that it was supposed to be in coffee, 
and other prominent owners refused to comment 
at all. But owners not involved were less reti- 
cent. George M. Stratton, owner of Circle S 
Stable, said: “My horses are for sale. I do not 
care to risk my reputation of 50 years by allow- 
ing my horses to race here under present condi- 
tions.” Neil S. McCarthy, one of the more 
prominent California breeders, said: ‘‘Unless an 
owner can get better protection from the racing 
beard than at present, I will no longer race here.” 

On June 16, after petitions asking the removal 
of Chairman Giesler were being circulated at 
Hollywocd Park, Mr. Giesler posted the following 
notice at the track: 


The undersigned, Jerry Giesler, chairman of the 
California Horse Racing Board, does not intend to 
quit. 

If the owners intend to stop racing at Hollywood 
Park because I remain (as is reported in the public 
press) please give the board notice at least 24 
hours before you quit so that the public will not be 
inconvenienced and so that Hollywood Park will 
not be embarrassed by the sudden suspension of 
this (Hollywood Park) meeting. 

It is your privilege to surrender your licenses if 
you do not trust the public or me, their chairman of 
the board. 

Any license so surrendered will be immediately 
canceled and such cancelations shall remain in 
effect permanently. 


The caffeine appeared in tests of urine, not in 
saliva tests. The sudden and widespread appear- 
ance of stimulation suggested that something 
more was involved than the doping of horses, for 
leaving the reputations of the owners and train- 
ers aside, it was hardly to be believed that the 
most prominent stables had all started using the 
same drug simultaneously. It was pointed out, 
also, that only one horse from each stable had 
been given caffeine. There had been some 
trcuble with grooms at Hollywood Park, who had 
been threatening a strike for higher wages, and 
one owner wrote THE BLOOD-HORSE that “the 
easiest conclusion would be that it was an at- 
tempt by disgruntled grooms to discredit their 
owners.” 

Meanwhile in San Francisco Paul E. Madden, 
chief of the State narcotics division, was investi- 
gating sales of cough syrup which he said con- 
tained a drug, to stables racing in California. He 
said he had found that 46 gallons of it had been 
sold, 17 gallons to one stable. 

Meanwhile, also, California Turf commentators 
were trying to find why nine cases of stimulation 
had been allowed to accumulate before anything 
was done. 


Reorganization at Golden Gate 


A second and modified petition for reorganiza- 
tion of the Golden Gate Turf Club, which was 
rained out after a few days of operation last win- 
ter, was filed in Alameda County Court June 10. 
The track had filed a temporary petition a month 
earlier. It is reported that about $200,000 is nec- 
essary to begin reorganization. 


« « » » 


BERNARD ANSTEATT, former steeplechase jock- 
ey, has just completed his 13-week basic army 
training course at Camp Wolters, Texas. 
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Lincoln Fields 


HE current week of racing will conclude the 

30-day meeting at Lincoln Fields, a very suc- 
cessful cne from the operators’ point of view. 
There were reports from the track last week that 
horsemen were dissatisfied with the purses of- 
fered, in view of the increase in business, and 
that a request for an increase to a $1,000 mini- 
mum had been accompanied with a threat to 
strike and to picket the track if the request were 
refused. But little publicity was devoted to the 
movement, and the exact train of events was not 
made public, but the track continued to operate 
with $800 minimum purses, and no strike ma- 
terialized. 

Featured on June 14 was the La Salle Handi- 
cap, in which the winner was Mrs. Marie Evans’ 
staying Shot Put, getting his first success of the 
season from 11 starts. Suited both by the 
13;g-mile distance and the muddy track, Shot 
Put raced past his field in the last quarter-mile. 
His margin was only a neck, but he was going 
fastest at the end. A secondary event was a five- 
furlong allowance race for 2-year-olds, with a 
$1,000 purse. Favorite and winner was Mrs. A. 
B. Karle’s K. Dorko, a colt by Balko, bred by T. 
H. Hardwick. The remaining six events on the 
Saturday program were under claiming condi- 
tions. 

With the close of the Lincoln Fields meeting 
en June 21, racing moves to big Arlington Park, 
which will have a distribution of approximately 
$500,000 this year, the Classic Stakes and Ar- 
lington Futurity being the richest events. More 
horses than the track can stable are available, 
and since Arlington Park will have to compete 
with the weakest of the New York tracks as far 
as stakes offerings are concerned, there should 
be plenty of good horses available for the Arling- 
ton meeting. On the first day the Myrtlewood 
Handicap will have its first running, replacing 
the Arlingtcn Inaugural Handicap. 


Shot Put Gets Up 


Unable to win a race in 10 previous starts this 
year, Mrs. Marie Evans’ Shot Put (116) was 
nevertheless made favorite for the La Salle Han- 
dicap ($5,000 added, 3-year-olds and up, 134. 
miles) at Lincoln Fields June 14. He met a 
fairly capable field, of which the top weight, 
Valdina Farm’s Viscounty (119) was a strong 
second choice. 

At the start Mrs. Emil Denemark’s War Min- 
strel (112) raced to the front, and rapidly built 
up a four-length lead over the muddy track. 
W. C. Hobson's Shine O’Night (109), which was 
second most of the way, made no attempt to 
match this pace, but she was six lengths ahead 
of the third horse, W. C. Stroube’s Sirasia (110) 
at the end of a half-mile. Shot Put, ridden by 
Willie Garner, was in last place at this stage, 
but was on the inside, saving ground. Coming to 
the last turn War Minstrel began coming back, 
and Shot Put moved gradually forward, passing 
Viscounty, which was having trouble with the 
footing, and could not fully untrack himself. In 
the upper stretch Shine O’Night took the lead, 
and Sirasia moved to second place, as War Min- 
strel raced wide and tired. Shot Put, which Gar- 
ner had taken to the outside for the drive, came 
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with fine speed through the stretch, and though 
he was six lengths behind the leader with a fur- 
long to go he ran Shine O’Night down and beat 
her a neck. The filly was a length and a quarter 
ahead of Sirasia, and War Minstrel finished 
fourth, six more lengths behind. Equifox (109) 
and Viscounty followed in order. Time, :242;, 
24925, 1:17%5, 1:45, 2:0715,track muddy. Stakes 
division, $4,010, $1,000, $500, $250. 


: ( Hastings by Spendthrift—*Cinderella 
reer Oty \ “Fairy Gold by Bend Or—Dame Masham 
{ Ethelbert by *“Eothen—*Maori 
Quelle Chance | sowelie est Belle I! by “Reck Sand—*Queen’s 
SHOT PUT (Brown gelding, 1936) [ Bower 
Pharos { Phalaris by Polymelus—Bromus 
\ Seana Flow by Chaucer—Anchora 
*MUZZIE It (Brown, 1928) 
Rabona { Roi Herode by Le Samaritain—Roxelane 
\ Lady Lachine by Dark Ronald—tLady Mischief 


J. E. Widener, breeder; Mrs. Marie Evans, owner; Dan McEachern, trainer. 


Shot Put, bred at J. E. Widener’s Elmendorf 
Farm, Lexington, was sold to Mrs. Evans for 
$2,000. He won two minor races in the spring of 
1940, then distinguished himself in the series of 
distance races at Washington Park. He first at- 
tracted national attention when he won the 21,- 
mile $50,000 New York Handicap at Belmont 
Park last October, and later won the Exterminator 
Handicap at Pimlico. He has started 69 times, 
won 13 races, finished second 10 times, third 14 
times, and has earned $84,405. *Muzzie II raced 
in England at three and placed, but did not win. 
She is also dam of the winners Seapon and Con- 
niption. Raktona won Phoenix Plate, Baldoyle 
Foal, Curragh Biennial Stakes at two, and is also 
dam of the winners Algonquin (St. George 
Stakes) and Regained. Lady Lachine won the 
Curragh Biennial Stakes and also produced the 
winner Pilate (Bentinck Stakes) and the pro- 
ducer Rathcarron, dam of the stakes winners 
Hill Cat, Strathcarron, and Sunnybank. 


Purse Dispute 


A petition signed by a number of owners at 
Lincoln Fields last week requested that mini- 
mum purses be raised from $800 to $1,000 for the 
remainder of the meeting. The petition which 
was proposed at a meeting of the Thoroughbred 
Owners’ and Breeders’ Association, pointed out 
that the minimum at other major tracks was 
higher, and also stated that the $800 minimum 
was insufficient for horsemen to meet increasing 
operating expenses. 

Coupled with the ‘request was the declaration 
that if the raise was not given, horse owners 
would strike and picket the track. No statement 
was forthcoming from Lincoln Fields’ manage- 
ment. Going into the last week, however, purses 
were still at the $800 minimum, and there was 
ro strike. 


New Commission 


Gov. Dwight H. Green on June 13 announced 
appointment of a new Illinois State Racing Com- 
mission, under terms of new legislation passed 
recently. Chairman is Major Endyfed H. Wil- 
liams, a Chicago attorney. Other members are 
Frank Mandel, of Chicago, and William E. Fay. 
of Joliet. None of them has any previous im- 


portant connection with racing. 

The new commission is unsalaried, but is al- 
lowed expense accounts for travel and other nec- 
essary outlays. 
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New Yearbook 


THE BLOOD-HORSE’S new yearbook, Thorough- 
bred Sires and Dams, in which all the horses 
which raced in North America in 1940 are ar- 
ranged both under their sires and under their 
dams, with tabulations of their racing records, 
was in the hands of the binders last week, and 
will be ready for distribution shortly. The book, 
except for a few copies specially ordered in buck- 
ram, will be bound in full steerhide, tand-tooled 
and richly ornamented, as was Thoroughbred 
Broodmare Records, published last year. 


It includes 553 numbered pages, and the first 
section, of 391 pages, is given over to an alpha- 
betical list of approximately 7,600 broodmares 
and the tabulated 1940 racing records of their 
produce, including all starters. In the second 
section the starters are arranged under the names 
of their sires, along with tabulated information 
for each winning race. 

The edition is limited to 500 copies. Thorough- 
bred Broodmare Records, published last year in a 
limited edition of 250 copies, has been sold out for 
months, and though the non-subscribed copies 
were sold for $60 each they can now be sold at an 
advance over that figure. 


«« »» 


Rough News and a Newspaper 


One of the older “excuses” is “‘a piece of paper 
blew across the track,” but like all excuses it 
sometimes happens. As Rough News was run- 
ning in the stretch at Suffolk Downs June 10, a 
piece of newspaper blew across the track in front 
of him and he shied from it, impeding Essjaytee. 
He finished a nose in front: but was disqualified, 
though stewards of course ruled the foul uninten- 
tional. 


»» 


Ruling at Detroit 


Detroit stewards on June 12, “for practices 
detrimental to the best interests of racing,” sus- 
pended Owner-Trainer Earl Taylor and G. Brown, 
a blacksmith, and their cases have been referred 
to the Michigan State Racing Commission, with 
the recommendation that the suspensions be 
made permanent. 


»» 


First Omaha 


First winner for Belair Stud’s stallion Omaha 
was Big City, 2-year-old filly owned by W. E. 
Boeing, and winner of a maiden race at Holly- 
wood Park June 12. The filly, bred by A. B. 
Hancock, was purchased by Mr. Boeing for 
$4,200 at Saratoga last August. 


«« »» 


lrish Classic 


Winner of the Irish Two Thousand Guineas at 
The Curragh last month was Sir Percy Loraine’s 
home-bred Khosro, a bay colt by Sir Cosmo out 
of Straight Sequence (winner in England and 
Egypt), by Stratford. 
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Texas Tales 


By Bud Burmester 
46 Years a Jockey 


ALK about your old timers! MHere’s one for 

the book, and absolutely on the level. 

Little Johnny Lane, spry as a cricket, and 61 
years young on Decoration Day, May 30, 1941, 
which should make Earl Pool and other so-called 
oldsters look to their laurels, still boots Thor- 
oughbreds over the finish line, riding at most of 
the smaller meetings in the Southwest. And 
Johnny garners more than a fair share of wins 
each year. 

Johnny, who is known far and wide throughout 
the Southwest as well as in some of the major 
centers, has been riding 46 years, and believes he 
still has a season or two left. Right now, he is 
preparing for the start of the Brady, Texas, an- 
nual Jubilee and Race Meeting on July 3, 4, and 
5, where he is a top-line attraction. Incidentally, 
this coming meeting at Brady is causing Johnny 
no little worry, and here’s the reason why. 

One of Johnny’s keenest competitors for rid- 
ing honors this year, not only at the Brady track 
but other small meetings, is Merlin Jones, 
Johnny’s grandson, who has been riding but a 
scant two years and already regarded as a top 
hand around the bush circuits. And, worrying 
about Merlin’s rivalry in the saddle is adding a 
few more wrinkles to little Johnny’s weather- 
beaten countenance. Lane, by the way, has eight 
Thoroughbreds in hand for the Brady meeting 
now, and all of them work on the Brady course 
daily. 

ll standing five feet two inches, makes 100 
easily, and doesn’t have to diet. “I’m a bit light 
for a rider, at that,” commented the old boy, “but 
I can still ride ’em with the best, at least, those 
down here.” 

Little Johnny, who once worked 18 years for 
the late W. T. Locklear, San Saba, Texas, owner- 


Good pastures. Plenty water. 
Horses to Board Excellent care. Rates reason- 
able. Douglas Thompson, Jr., Maple View Farm, Iron 
Works Pike, Lexington, Ky. Phone 3783. 


« War Glow, registered stallion, 12 years 
For Sale: old, good conformation, good bone, 16.2, 
weighs 1,200 lbs. 
named ‘Ruthless,’ 
fice. 


Also Tommy Boy colt, two years, 
broke and good manners.  Sacri- 


F. H. Webber, 714 SOM Rd., Gates Mills, Ohio. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKY 
BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY CO. 
INCORPORATED 
At Louisville, In Kentucky 
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OHIO’S LOSS—WEST VIRGINIA’S GAIN 
Sold to Gil-Elm Farm, Ona, W. Va. 
13 Miles East of Huntington, W. Va. 
SUNMELUS *SUN BRIAR, *POLYMELIAN, 
*ROCK SAND CROSS 
When Jamestown beat Sunmelus in 1:3445, Of- 
ficial Chart read: “Sunmelus was cut off by 
Morsel in the stretch and forced to pull up or he 
might have won.” Sunmelus always raced in the 
best of fast company creditably. His offspring 
are uniformly fine in conformation and show 
Racing Class. Lexington horsemen who have 
inspected have approved in glowing terms the 
high quality of stock sired by Sunmelus 
For Sale: Two 2-year-old fillies, one yearling 
filly and four yearling colts by Sunmelus. Now 
at Deauville Farm, Avon Lake, Ohio. 19 miles 
west of Cleveland. Sunmelus now stands at Gil- 
Elm Farm, Ona, W. Va. Service Fee $100 with 
Return. Write to either above farms for picture 
and full pedigree of Sunmelus. 


AMERICAN TURF 
ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated 


CHURCHILL DOWNS 
Louisville, Ky. 


LATONIA JOCKEY CLUB 
Covington, Ky. 


LINCOLN FIELDS JOCKEY CLUB 
Crete, Tl. 


"3.2" 


BONE -RADIOL 


TREATMENT 


stops lameness from Splints, 
Spavins, Ringbones, Thickened 
Tendons, and all hard and semi- 
hard bony or fibrous enlarge- 
ments. 


NO PAIN, 
NO BLISTER, 
NO HAIR DISTURBED 


Relief from lameness is guaranteed 
and a Guarantee Bond Card accom- 
\ panies every package. The arrows 
in illustration indicate points of 


lameness and is taken from our Booklet No. BH1 
on Lameness which is free on sequest. For book- 
let write to 


MIDDLEBROOK LANCASTER, Inc. 
540 Broadway 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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trainer, who was fatally burned at Omaha some 
years ago, also worked a brief spell for another 
Texan, W. T. Waggoner, at the time the Three 
D’s were located at Vernon. “They both were 
elegant gentlemen, and I’ve never ridden for bet- 
ter sportsmen,” said Lane. Johnny has never 
owned a Thoroughbred, that is, a race horse, 
himself. ‘“There’s a lot more money to be made 
riding for the other fellow, and none of the worry 
that attends every owner,” he explained. 

At the end of his spring riding chores on South- 
west tracks, Johnny returns to a small farm he 
owns in the Voca community, and to which he'll 
retire for good some day. “Not for a while yet,” 
smiled Johnny, “for I’m going to ride in races as 
long as I can sit in the saddle, and judging by the 
way I feel right now, that’s going to be for a good 
long time.” 


Needlework 


R. and Mrs. Dusty Rhodes—the former is 

Tarrant County’s constable-——operate a small 
farm close to Fort Worth, where Dusty, after 
finishing his day at the courthouse, likes to com- 
mune with nature. The Rhodeses have lots of 
livestock, including a couple of Thoroughbred 
yearling fillies, which are kept around the place 
more or less as pets. Recently, late one night, 
one of the fillies snagged herself on a nail and 
tore a deep cut in her near shoulder. It was too 
late to rouse the veterinarian, so Mrs. Rhodes 
took her sewing basket, and with a strong needle 
plus some extra strong thread, completed a neat 
stitching job on the filly’s shoulder, after cleans- 
ing the wound with antiseptic. Mrs. Rhodes, in- 
cidentally, was more worried about the nose- 
twitch hurting the filly than she was about her 
own feelings while stitching up the wound. When 
the veterinarian made his visit the next morning 
he complimented Mrs. Rhodes on her skillful 
needlework. The filly is now recovered, and has 
only a slight scar to show for her misadventure. 


New Veterinarians 


ANY citizens, particularly Texans, do not 

realize that in the Lone Star State is the 
largest school of veterinary medicine in North 
America and the only one in the Southwest. The 
veterinary school at Texas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College was established in 1916, and 
now has six ably staffed departments, under the 
supervision of Dr. R. P. Marsteller and Dr. H. M. 
Spangler, all housed in a department costing 
$150,000, at least. This fine school, which has 
sent many skilled veterinarians into the country, 
will graduate 73 veterinary surgeons in June. 
Since farm mechanization has reduced the num- 
ber of veterinary schools in the United States to 
ten and in Canada to two, and since the only 
other veterinary school in the South is in Ala- 
bama, these graduates from the Texas A. & M. 
must be depended on to serve a wide territory. 


«« »» 


Charity Day 


Arlington Park has announced that Wednesday, 
July 16, would be a charity day at that track. 
The feature will be the Cinderella Stakes, for 
fillies and mares, and the Chicago Maternity 
Center will be the beneficiary. 
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Lexington Kentucky 
y 

Manufacturers of Veterinary 

2 

| Supplies 

Used and Recommended by Racing Stables 
1 and Breeding Farms Everywhere 


help to our farms. 


(Signed) HARRIE B. SCOTT, Manager 
Faraway Farms 


145-147 East Short Street 


Hagyard & Hagyard 


We have used the Hagyard Veterinary Remedies for the past 12 
; | years with most successful results. The remedies we used most 

were, Absorbent Lotion, Strong Absorbent, Colic 
Remedy and Cough Remedy, always with success. 
continue the use of these remedies, for they have been of great 


We have used the Hagyard Veterinary Remedies for a number of 
years with much success. Remedies used most: Fever Remedy and 
Anodyne Sweat Absorbent. We can cheerfully recommend them to 
anyone needing them for anything for which they are prescribed. 
(Signed) HAL PRICE HEADLEY 
Beaumont Farm 


WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE LIST 


Remedy, Fever 
We expect to 


THOROUGHBRED 


(WORM TREATMENT) 


The following horses, all ) 
recent winners, have had | 
this new worm treatment — 


BAY VIEW KANSAS 

BULL REIGH PIRATE 
MADIGAMA ZACATINE 
CATAPULT DOLLY'S LOVE 


Thoroughbred Strongylezine— 
requires no tubing, no starving, 
no drenching, no loss of time in 
training or work. Non-toxic. 
Easy to administer—no capsules 
to break in the mouth—can be 
used with absolute safety for 
sucklings, weanlings, brood mares, and horses in training. 

Price—$3.00 per bottle or $30.00 per 
dozen bottles from your dealer or sent 
direct, postpaid in U. S. A. Send name 
of your dealer. Get Free booklet “Worms 
in Horses.” 


+ Man-O-War 


LIMA, PA.’ 
Complete Line of Veterinary Remedies 


standing horses. 


golden era 1860-1904. 


| recital of figures and facts. 


P. O. Box 1520 


PEDIGREES 


A study of the racing career and breeding record of Domino, Ham- 
burg, Spendthrift, Bend Or, St. Simon, Isinglass, and 45 other out- 


There is no kindred volume that provides such intimate and authoritative 
detail, such admirable close-up studies of so many celebrated horses... . 

From thousands of authentic memoirs the author clothes in burnished coat 
and rippling muscle the stark records of the giants that trod the Turf in the 


The author has the faculty of being able to make his subjects appear alive, 
and often he supplies a story or phrase that brings a breath of life into a cold 


$3 a copy, postage paid 


THE 


Sporting Life (London). 


Horse and Hound (London). 


Lexington, Ky. 
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Soon! 


In 1940 THE Bitoop-Horse published THOROUGHBRED BROODMARE 
RECORDS, turned over 211 copies to subscribers at $40 a copy, sold about 40 
copies extra to non-subscribers at $60 a copy, and has been bedeviled ever 
since to provide additional copies for late-ccomers. The enthusiastic approval 
of this compendium was responsible for the decision to launch a new annual 
series, tentatively entitled THOROUGHBRED SIRES AND DAMS, which will 
provide breeders with the most complete data ever made available on the sub- 
ject of Thoroughbred breeding. 


THOROUGHBRED SIRES AND DAMS is not a supplement to THOROUGH- 
BRED BROODMARE RECORDS, but will be a series complete in itself. It will 
provide the regimented information necessary to bring the earlier volume’s 
data up to the end of 1940, but it will also contain much information not included 
in THOROUGHBRED BROODMARE RECORDS. It will include in its first sec- 
tion all horses which raced in 1940 arranged under their dams, with the tabu- 
lated racing record of each; and in its second section it will include all horses 
which raced in 1940 arranged under their sires, and for each winner in this sec- 
tion will be given the distance, class, and value of every winning race. 


If this new series proves popular enough to be perpetuated, in a few years 


it will in itself provide a more solid factual basis for the appraisal of breeding 
material than has ever been made available. Used in conjunction with THOR- 
OUGHBRED BROODMARE RECORDS, it immediately provides an immense 
advantage in the form of concrete knowledge. From now on these volumes will 
be indispensable items in the library of the Thoroughbred horseman. 


The size, format, and binding (full steerhide) will be the same as in THOR- 
OUGHBRED BROODMARE RECORDS, and there will be approximately 550 
pages of type. The edition will be limited to 500 copies. 


The printed text of THOROUGHBRED SIRES AND DAMS has 
been shipped to the binders, and will be ready for distribution in 
the near future. 


The price for THOROUGHBRED SIRES AND DAMS has been fixed at $17.50 (mailing charges 
included), based on expenditures already made or anticipated. Orders may be placed now, and 
delivery will be made as soon as possible. 

Special note: A number of buckram-bound copies will be prepared and sold at $15 each, 
according to the number of such bindings ordered in advance of publication. These will be no less 
serviceable than the more expensive leather bindings, but the buckram binding must be ordered 
before publication. 


SEND ORDERS TO 


BLOOD HORSE® xv 
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